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Uris, Leon Exodus 
Doubleday. Sept. 23, 1958. 626p. $4.50. (IIb) 

Not by any stretch of the imagination a monumental 
novel, Exodus is at least an impressive work if for no 
other reason than the breadth of its coverage and amass- 
ing of historical data. For, under this symbolic title, 
Leon Uris has traced the story of the state of Israel 
which, coincidentally, celebrates its tenth anniversary 
this year. Deftly and cleverly the author has centered 
his story around the relationship between the sexes. 
Since, however, he seems to have a penchant for num- 
bers, we are favored not with one, but at least a trilogy 
of romances, two of which end disastrously as sacri- 
ficial offerings among a people fighting for national 
freedom. 


Of prime interest is the relationship between a Chris- 
tian nurse, Kitty Fremont, and the strong, silent under- 
ground fighter and leader, Ari Ben Canaan. Bereaved 
by the death of her little daughter shortly after her 
husband had been killed at Guadacanal, Kitty sought 
to forget her losses through a life dedicated to her work. 
This had brought her to Cyprus where, through a 
friend, Mark Parker, an American news correspondent, 
she became involved in the Jewish refugee problem. 
Openly frank in her-dislike of the people, she is, never- 
theless, drawn to the plight of the children when their 
ship, Exodus, sails through the British naval blockade. 


That Kitty takes kindly to the children and even fol- 
lows them to Israel, where she volunteers her services, 
is not due (so she vows) to any sympathetic under- 
standing as it is to a mother complex which she has 
developed toward one girl, Karen. Adopted and taken 
to their homeland by a Danish couple when the Nazis 
closed in on the Clement family, Karen’s futile search 
for her scattered family eventually leads her to the 
refugee camp where she becomes an enthusiastic leader 
among the other youngsters. Contrasted with the spirit 
of hope and dedication shown by Karen is the bitter- 
ness and yearning for revenge harbored in the heart of 
fifteen-year-old Dov Landau. Raised in a Warsaw 
ghetto, Dov too had suffered the Nazi persecution of 
the Jewish people. The memories of the indescribable 
ordeals experienced in the concentration camps had 
now festered into hatred. But with the passage of 
years, matured and more understanding, Dov reaches 
Israel and soon becomes a recognized force among those 
fighting to defend the new nation. By the time he is 
made to realize what Karen really means to him, the 
joy experienced by his profession of love is destroyed 
when the girl is killed while out on a night patrol. 


Kitty, in the meantime, still proclaiming her dislike of 
the Israel cause, actually betrays her resistance by work- 
ing more enthusiastically in its behalf. In the same 
manner, her protestations all the more reveal her con- 
stantly growing attraction toward Ari. Aroused by 
Karen’s death, as well as the killing of David, betrothed 
to Ari’s sister, Jordana, Kitty abandons all plans of re- 
turning home. She and Ari having at long last con- 
fessed their mutual and undying love. 


Such a scanty outline is small testimony of the thou- 
sands of miles traveled and the dozens of interviews 
held during the two years of research conducted by the 
author. Yet all of this imposing array of statistical 
data does not necessarily make for an exceptionally 
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outstanding novel. In seeking to set the background 
for his story, Mr. Uris has resorted to a series of flash. 
backs in the lives of Karen, Dov and others. But much 
of this material is very repetitious, and the bald recita. 
tion of historical events tends to detract from the cop. 
tinuity and liveliness of the story. But there is abso 
lutely no denying its historical value, and for this con. 
tribution the author must receive his deserved credit, 
From this point of view, as a story of a people strug. 
gling against seemingly insurmountable odds, their hard. 
ships and heartbreaks, their moments of success and 
the realization of a long-cherished dream, has much to 
offer. A good novel it certainly is, but by no means 
a memorable one. Aware of several moral lapses, 
adults who enjoy a touch of romance with their history 
will find Exodus passable fare the coming long winter 


evenings. 
Francis J. Ullrich, Ph.D., 
Manhattan College, 
New York, New York 
*x* * * 
Vailland, Roger The Law 


Knopf. Sept. 29, 1958. 314p. $3.95. (IIL) 
(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—October) 


Winner of the 1957 Prix Goncourt, this novel set on 
the southwestern Adriatic coast of Italy attempts to 
explore the heart of a people living amid the contradic. 
tions of modern society and the age-old traditions of a 
past rooted in the pagan culture of the Greeks who first 
founded a port in the bay of Manacore, a society that 
is stratified by family, by position, by wealth, stretched 
to extremes of poverty and of landholding, aware of 
scientific progress and governed by deep-seated super- 
stitions. It is probably intended to be a picture of a 
larger area of Southern Italy—even of other lands with 
similar background—and, in another way, symbolic of 
man’s life everywhere. It is in the larger perspectives 
that this novel fails to be either persuasive or convince 
ing. Taken simply as a story of many intermingled 
lives it has a sunlit clarity and the pungency of road- 
dust and sea smells. 


Porto Manacore was important once as a site of a 
temporary capital of Frederick of Swabia, as a brief 
villa of Murat, King of Naples; but further back than 
that, some four hundred years before the Christian era, 
it had been a flourishing seaport built by colonizing 
Greeks and dedicated to Aphrodite. Now it is decay- 


ing as a center of fishermen and olive and citrus farmers, 


in summer a minor seaside resort for those who can , 


not afford the Lido or the Liguorian beaches; and, re 
cently, it has attracted skindivers. 
visitors are not important to the story. Only the people 
of Manacore, and particularly those who in one or at 
other manner control the town are important, as sym 
bols it may be of the varieties and the vagaries of power. 
And, it should be added, as devotees in diverse degree 
of Venus. 


Don Cesare represents the power of the gentry, a re 
tired army officer and royalist politician, he has devoted 
himself to rediscovering the buried past of the ancient 
city of Uria on which site Porto Canacore stands and 
to the pleasures of a succession of mistresses who, when 
discarded continue to live in his house as servants. 
The Chief of Police is also a woman-chaser, a seducet 
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of other men’s wives and subservient to none but Mateo 
Brigante, the real controller of most of the town, a 
self-made racketeer who rules by blackmail, intrigue, 
and menace. The Judge Alessandro is a cynic weakling, 
married to a handsome woman from the North who 
eventually cuckolds him. There remain the guaglione, 
the boys’ gang, led by Pippo; and Marietta, the youngest 
of old Julia’s daughters and seemingly destined to suc- 
ceed her sister Elvira as Don Cesare’s mistress as she 
had succeeded the older sister Maria, who had suc- 
ceeded her mother Julia. Brigante’s one weakness is 
his pride in his law-student son, Francesco, and that 
almost brings him to ruin. 


Wanting—and this is a glaring omission—is any evi- 
dence of the influence of religion or the Church on 
these hedonistic and half-tragic people. Perhaps Porto 
Manacore is so small a place that it has no Church, 
no priest to direct them to something higher than an 
almost animal instinct for survival. Too, the impression 
is given that all these people are as inevitably trapped 
in their place as mullets in the trabucco. But, accept- 
ing the book as a story, rather than a social tract or a 
symbolic essay, The Law, (a title derived from a tavern 
game played by the men and symbol of the powers that 
control the destinies of these people), is a novel that 
can be recommended only to the discriminating adult 
reader. 


* * * 


de Wohl, Louis The Joyful Beggar 
Lippincott. Oct. 15, 1958. 315p. $3.95. (Ila) 

When penniless Roger of Vandria, who had lost an- 
cestral lands in Sicily, comes wandering through Assisi 
he is impressed into that town’s war with Perugia. 
Assisi loses the only battle but Roger gains a victory in 
that he turned aside to save the life of gay young 
Francis Bernardone and later care for the sickened lad 
in prison where also he meets the beautiful Clare 
Scifi, whose family had been outlawed from Assisi, as 
she brings food to the prisoners. Released, Roger and 
Francis join an expedition to Sicily from which Francis 
soon retreats due to a vision. Roger regrets that he has 
saved the life of such a coward. In the campaign 
Roger is wounded, captured, released and finally comes 
under the sway of the notorious young Frederick of 
Sicily who promises the return of his ancestral lands in 
exchange for Roger’s help. When Otto of Hohen- 
staufen is excommunicated and Frederick is elected 
Holy Roman Emperor, Roger becomes his agent to en- 
list sympathy in Northern Italy and so returns to Assisi 
where he wins the hand of the beautiful Clare, only 
to have her flee in the famous foundation of the Second 


Order. 


While Roger has been working for Frederick, Francis 
has undergone his well known conversion, rebuilt San 
Damiano, settled at Portiuncula and obtained the assent 
of Innocent III to his rule for the Friars Minor. Un- 
happy over the changes sought in that rule because of 
the growth of the Order Francis goes to Egypt on Cru- 
sade at the same time that Frederick sends Roger, now 
Materialistic and cynical, as ambassador to enlist the 
support of the Sultan Al Kamil. Whom Francis fails 
to win for Christ Roger wins as a partial ally for Frede- 
tick but is detained for some four years before the Sul- 
tan consents to his return. But Frederick has no fur- 
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ther use for Roger and has given Vandria to another. 
The disillusioned Roger fares again to Assisi where he 
has one last interview with Clare, recognizes his error 
with regard to Francis and falls in love with Beatrice, 
saving her as Frederick’s Saracens raid the town. Thus 
Roger finally achieves contentment in the realization 
that his saving of Francis had not been merely another 
failure in his life. The last chapter passes rapidly over 
the stigmata and the death of the saint. 

In general outline the book is faithful to the story of 
Francis but offers little detail on any of the major inci- 
dents; most minor incidents are omitted completely. 
The fact that Francis is not the major character, that 
the story does not revolve around him and that so 
many years of his life are passed over so rapidly is a 
major disappointment feature in the book. As a liter- 
ary work it is competent but not outstanding in any 
way. Style and content matter are more suitable for 


adults. 
L. N. Wolf, Ph.D. 
x * * 


Breslin, Howard The Gallowglass 
Crowell. Oct. 6,1958. 342p. $3.95. (Ila) 

His parents killed in a raid and his right wrist crippled 
by Brian Boru, clanless young Ronan MacHugh roams 
Southern Ireland as the leader of a small band of vag- 
rants, inspired only by hatred of the Munster King and 
the desire to remain alive. Collecting information that 
Brian Boru is levying troops for a push against Malachy 
of Meath, High-King of Ireland, Ronan obtains a posi- 
tion in the latter’s forces and helps to defeat Brian, 
being seriously wounded in the process. He is trained 
by Shaun O’Conal, Malachy’s captain in the arts of 
war. Gormlaith, sister of Molloy, King of Leinster and 
mother of Sitric the Dane, who holds Dublin, has 
Malachy as her second husband. But he will not ac- 
cede to her desire to rule with him. So she foments a 
rebellion in Leinster aided by Sitric’s Vikings. Malachy 
barely retains his crown as he and Brian unite to crush 
the rebellion. When he refuses to utilize Brian’s tactics 
of bribery and treachery, Gormlaith abandons Malachy 
and weds herself to Brian Boru. Meanwhile Ronan 
has become Malachy’s captain. 

By bribery, diplomacy and treachery Brian finally pro- 
claims himself Emperor of Ireland with Malachy power- 
less to hinder him. Ronan is taken as a hostage by 
Brian and accedes only insofar as he can be Malachy’s 
man at Brian’s court. For years Brian brings an uneasy 
peace to Ireland as his brilliant diplomacy dominates 
the Irish scene. But again Gormlaith, angered because 
Brian also will not let her share the rule, foments a 
Danish-Irish rebellion by offering herself to a Danish 
chieftain. Ronan, who has married a a captive Dane 
Nuala, after two unsuccessful episodes with Sabia and 
Eithne, hurries to Meath, gathers Malachy’s army and 
marches to Clontarf just in time to lead the attack 
which won the battle in which Brian Boru was killed 
and Malachy recovers the Irish High-Kingship. 


Few readers will care for the characterization of Brian 
Boru as an unscrupulous, grasping, miserly, ambitious 
man since Irish legend hails him as a savior of the 
people. In general Mr. Breslin’s other characterizations 
are consonant with a superficial knowledge of Irish his- 
tory but would surely be contested by experts. As a 
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story of adventure and even of love, however, it is 
competently done, although matter and incidents are 
suitable for adults rather than for other types of readers. 


* * * 


Davis, M. H. The Winter Serpent 
McGraw-Hill. Sept. 29, 1958. 300p. $4.50. (Ila) 


When the Gaels migrated to what is now Scotland 
and began driving the Picts to the north and east they 
also met the Viking longboats which descended upon 
all coasts to plunder and destroy Scot and Pict alike. 
One such raid, led by Sweyn Barrelchest and Jarl 
Thorsten, the berserkr or bjorn brother, so-called be- 
cause under the protection of his bear brothers and 
fighting in a bear skin he was invulnerable to iron or 
fire and in a maddened trance could perform incredible 
feats of valor, came to Coire Ceathaich in Cumhainn, 
the seat of the MacDumhulls, where Calum had 
usurped the chieftainship after the death of his uncle 
Muireach. Instead of plundering they sought a healer 
for their wounded Jarl. To rid himself of the legiti- 
mate claimant and in revenge for her refusal to marry 
him, Calum sold Doireann, daughter of Muireach and 
a Pictish princess, to the Vikings. As the sullenly with- 
drawn and moody Thorsten recovered he claimed her 
as his legal wife and, though she fought his embraces, 
begot a son upon her. 


When Calum suddenly attacked the Viking camp al- 
most a year later, Sweyn and Thorsten barely managed 
to escape in a burning ship. Barra, a Pictish herder 
presided at the first birth of Doireann’s son and then 
led her in midwinter across Scotland to seek sanctuary 
at the court of Nechtan, King of the Picts at Inverness. 
There she met Flann the Culdee, a wandering Irish 
monk, who tried to convert her but without success. 
Wronged as she had been but having failed to file claim 
for vengeance, Dorieann, to protect her self-interest, 
fell in with Nectan’s plan to mate her with Prince 
Brude and thus secure his succession to the throne since 
the Picts reckoned succession through the female line. 
When news came that the Vikings had raided Lindes- 
farne Doireann learned that Thorsten was still alive 
and wished to barter monks from that Holy Isle for his 
wife. She lies to Thorsten, telling him that she is to 
bear Brude’s son, which so enrages him that all Nech- 
tan’s schemes are wrecked. Cast out by her grand- 
father as an evil woman who will bring a curse upon 
whoever helps her, she flees with Flann’s aid to Cum- 
hainn where Alpin, Ard-Ri of Dalriada, is to judge her 
claim for justice against Calum. On the way Flann 
discovers that she has been using him and leaves her 
but she comes under the protection of The Ulster 
Prince Comac Neish, chief of Alpin’s warriors. When 
Alpin is slow to grant the justice she desires, Doireann 
marries Comac only to see him killed as Thorsten and 
his Vikings raid Coire Ceathaich. In his beserk frenzy 
Thorsten finds Doireann but turns from her, an inci- 
dent which is interpreted by the people as showing her 
to be a witch. They place her in the path of the Vik- 
ings where she is finally found by a saner Thorsten, 
now released by Sweyn from his berserkr oath, and 
acknowledges him as her husband. 

The story of a wronged girl seeking vengeance and 
thereby bringing disaster upon others is a rather intri- 
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cately contrived theme which is not always clearly pre. 
sented. As a central character the ambiguity which 
surrounds Doireann extends to the remainder of the 
story. As a tale of Viking raids and Celtic reaction it 
is adequately done and shows evidence of competent 
research in the lore of 10th Century Scotland. |p 
general it seems suitable for adult readers. 
L.N. W. 


* * * 


Herbert, A. P. 
Doubleday. Oct. 3, 1958. 239p. $3.75. (IIb) 


Made for Man, with an unwritten pun implied in its 
title, by British humorist-satirist, A. P. Herbert, will be 
several things to several readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It one, depending on one’s Church member. 
ship, accepts the premise of divorce, this progressively 
interesting novel will have its serious moments. If one 
does not admit the premise, its sheer good humor and 
inventive fallacies will guarantee its wide reading. On 
the surface, Made for Man is a romp by one of the 
great literary Quixotes of his day, albeit the windmills 
turn in all pedantic gravity, while the folderol lance 
shatters them with wit and caricaturist characteristics. 


The author has long been a foe of English obsolete laws 
concerning drinking, betting and divorce. By his writ. 
ing, and his speeches as a Member of Parliament, he 
has succeeded in obtaining a greater clarification of 
disciplines attendant to these concomitants of twentieth 
century existences. His purpose was to show absurdi- 
ties where absurdities grew, and, in Holy Deadlock, 
pointed up necessities of extending legal grounds for 
divorce beyond the status quo of infidelity. In this, 
his campaign was successful; and he has now embarked 
on another crusade, involving a concurrence of Church 
of England and State divorce regulations. 


Simplified, the problem concerns the re-marriage of a 
divorced person, not under civil auspices, but in church, 
while a former spouse is living. The problem is a 
serious one to many adherents of either position. 


To exemplify the point, the author has filled his pages 
with skillfully limned characters, each replete with dis 
tinguishing backgrounds. Parallel subplots never inter 
fere, but subtly outline the ramifications of the prob 
lem, and whether he is spoofing the gentle mores of the 


land, the Navy, the stage, the Church and Parliament, ' 


he creates a reader interest with terse dialogue, pungent 
scenic description, and clear prose. 


Dame Marion Morne, a great lady of the musical stage, 
has allowed her husband to divorce her for infidelity. 
Her ex-husband, Richard, an upright Naval com 
mander, has become enamored of a titled countess, 
which love is returned. The stumbling block to their 
happiness is the matter of the marriage in an Anglican 
church, preferably by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a distant relative. The Dame attempts to help the situ 
tion; her plans include a fraudulent drowning, which 
accidentally becomes successful, and the connubial bliss 
of Diana and Dick is guaranteed. 


This is a simple outline of an outrageous plot, peopled 
by engaging and diverse characters ranging from the 
press, the pubs, and the upperclasses. Quite important 
are the roles of the Dame’s godfather, an aging and 
eccentric Admiral of the Fleet the seventeenth Earl of 


Made for Man | 
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Caraway and Stroke. His crony, Sir Ewan Harker, 
abets and literally rescues the climax from becoming 
maudlin, and minor characters as Florrie, the devoted 
housekeeper; Dimples Day, a theatrical friend; Hugh 
Green ,an understanding suitor; and an assortment of 
relatives of all parties concerned, add to the rich 
tapestry. 
Not to be missed is the delicate but sympathetic por- 
trait of the Archbishop, involved in the devious machi- 
nations of his opponents and definitely not of his 
choosing! 
The theatre aspects of the story, while minor back- 
grounds, are gems of devastation; while the major hap- 
penings of the Parliament are hilarious. The even and 
telling emphasis of the scenes, sometimes long, some- 
times very brief, make a progressive point of interest 
for the appreciative discriminating reader. 

Judson LaHaye, M.S., 

Drama Department, 


Montebello, California 
* * * 


Blumenfeld, Josephine Pin a Rose on Me 
Doubleday. Oct. 2, 1958. 183p. $3.50. (1) 

The blurb on the jacket of this book asserts that this 
isa “funny novel about a middle-aged woman who as a 
widow recaptures her independence.” It’s all quite 
true except that it really isn’t a novel. It is rather a 
series of loosely held-together episodes, something more 
like an undated and not regularly kept diary. A few 
of the same characters keep reappearing, characters 
such as Mrs. Appleby’s grown married and unmarried 
children( I never did quite figure out how many there 
were), and a sad friend who has recently lost her hus- 
band. Among the funnier episodes is her afternoon 
taking care of a small grandson named Lucas whom 
Mrs. Appleby vows she will not be intimidated by. 
She is though. Another highly entertaining chapter 
concerns her efforts, on the recommendation of her 
doctor, to do some “interesting work” in a hospital. 
The work involves learning to run the cardiograph 
machine under the supervision of Miss Eureeka. This 
was something less than satisfactory to all involved, 
Mrs. Appleby never being able to acquire either the 
rudiments of the machine nor the proper degree of 
impersonality toward the patients. After “fusing” the 
machine and fainting beside a patient’s bed, she re- 
signed, to what was obviously Miss Eureeka’s disgust 
at her lack of competence. 

There was a considerable degree of disorganization in 
Mrs. Appleby’s life. In again, out again, off again, now 
on a most amazing yacht trip to Greece, now on a quick 
trip to America, visiting here, entertaining there, catch- 
ing up with small household affairs, traveling with her 
Pekinese “Fanny.” Not to be missed is the chapter 
dealing with the white hand-knitted shawl sent her 
by her sad friend. Its laciness and her general inability 
to cope with a shawl anyway made her a positive 
menace at a first night and reception to which she was 
so unfortunate as to wear it. 

Josephine Blumenfeld has created quite a middle-aged 
gal in Mrs. Appleby. One never really gets to know 
her very well, nor much of her past or future, but her 
Presence is certainly energetic and highly diverting. 
This is a slim book, only 183 pages, full of chuckles 
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rather than hilarity, as no doubts befits a middle-aged 
female, and should very likely find its reading audience 


among that same group. 
Edith C. Howley, 


Madison, New Jersey 
o * a 


Berger, Thomas Crazy in Berlin 
Scribner. Oct. 15,1958. 438p. $4.75. (IV) 
The setting of this novel is Berlin in the post World 
War II period. What little action there is can be 
sketched thus: Corporal Reinhart, an American soldier, 
listens to a lot of talk, has sex with a few women, 
among them an army nurse named Veronica Leary, 
seeks for a time to procure an abortion for her, and 
kills a German with his bare hands. At the end of 
the book Reinhart is shipped out of Berlin as a psycho 
case. There is some American and Russian espionage, 
some black market activity, and an unbelievable amount 
of chatter about Judaism, communism, and Nazism. 
This book is really not a novel since the author knows 
nothing about narrative action or narrative interest. 
Crazy in Berlin is an interminable series of dialogues 
and monologues by various characters. There is abso- 
lutely no suspense in the whole story. The reader has 
no reason to read on. One reads as a duty, begrudging- 
lv and wearily, while the talk drones on. Some of the 
dialogue is momentarily interesting; one of the German 
characters such as Bach, for instance, arouse glimmer- 
ings of better things. But there is no movement, no 
narrative flow, and for the most part the ideas pro- 
pounded by the various participants are verbose, hack- 
neyed, and dull. 
The author continually attempts to be stylistically 
clever. So much so that the reader becomes conscious 
of this attempt and resents the author’s ponderous 
manipulations and distorted twistings of words and 
phrases. The style used clogs the narrative even more 
than the lack of suspense or significant action. 
Mr. Berger has undoubtedly read Thomas Mann, and 
he tries to paint an intellectual Kafka-like picture of a 
Kafka nightmare world, but since he is not a story- 
teller, he succeeds only in being a bore. Kafka had 
something to say, and he knew how to write. Mr. 
Berger has nothing new to say; his world without stand- 
ards, a world of lies, distortions, and chaos is bombasti- 
cally presented and tedious. It is difficult to imagine 
a more tiresome and unrewarding book. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


*x* * * 


Manisch, Howard By Their Fruits 
Crown. Oct. 7, 1958. 318p. $3.95. (IIb) 


In this first novel Howard Manisch experimented suc- 
cessfully, I think, with several narrator points-of-view 
to produce the unified outline of a novel rather than 
a formed whole. 

Part I, “The Family,” undertakes a series of portraits 
of a mother and her eleven children up to the time 
that the latter receive notice of the death of their mil- 
lionaire father, Simon Woodruff. The underlying theme 
is the blight that the father’s harshness visited upon 
the mother and the children. 
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Part II opens with the published death notice of the 
father and covers “The Funeral,” for which and for 
the reading of the will, the eight surviving adult chil- 
dren assemble in Havestraw, Massachusetts. (The 
town, for any local color it possesses, might just as well 
have been Cincinnati, the novelist’s home.) 


The sons and daughters, most of whom had run away 
from home, begin to discover one another in rummag- 
ing through the father’s effects and finding a last note 
that their mother had written to her husband. At 
church, the minister’s sermon, as it affected each one 
of his auditor’s, is well-done. Immediately after the 
funeral, the arrest of one of the daughter’s for the 
accidental death of her husband, unites the family in a 
fight to exonerate her. 

Part III—“The Hoard.” The reading of the will in- 
tensifies the hatred of the children for their father. 
The unmarried daughter, Ruth, who had stayed with 
the father, gets the estate; the others get ten dollars 
each. Ruth, a somewhat daft alcoholic, feels that her 
father gave her the estate to tempt the others to kill 
her. The others hope for Ruth’s death. 


Esther, tried for murder, is declared innocent. Luke, 
the grafting lawyer, wants Mark, the sporting house 
operator, to support the corrupt city administration in 
the coming election. Ruth kills herself-by gas. Ruth’s 
death brings $140,000 to each of the others. Peter, the 
married philanderer, tries to seduce Esther’s fourteen- 
year-old daughter, but a vision of Naomi, his dead 
sister, stops him. Mark decides to give up his “houses” 
and turns to remodeling houses. 


Part IV, “The Fruit of the Tree,” brings the surviving 
seven to millionaire daughter Mary’s forty-two acre 
summer estate in Rye, New York. All their lives are 
vindicated because they have become successes. Mark 
has turned to a legitimate business. Luke has married 
his six-year mistress. Peter is satisfied with his wife. 
(“Money was good for us.”) And even the minister 
son, Matthew, ends up with, “I’m strictly a phoney. 
But so what? The words I speak are true, and I know 
I’ve given comfort to a vast audience. . . . I don’t think 
we turned out so bad.” 

The ending seems as far-fetched as any that one can 
imagine. Is it satire? Or is it supposed to be a true 
picture of a godless modern family? All the characters 
treated at any length are superficial. Money and suc- 
cess in life are their only ambitions. The novelist’s 
philosophizing is as crude and crass as those ambitions. 


There is a spate of vulgarity, foul language and sugges- 
tive incident. Zola is dead but this novel might be 
considered a resurrection of him and his experiment, 
except that Manisch gives a “smiling” conclusion to a 
shoddy story. It can hardly become a best seller. 


Joachim Daleiden, O.F.M., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


* * * 


Longstreet, Stephen The Burning Man 
Random House. Oct. 6, 1958. 428p. $4.95. (IIb) 


The man of the title is Julio Navarro, who struggles 
from humble beginnings in a Spanish village to renown 
as a painter of the modern school. With more than 
his share of eternal human restlessness, he is consumed 


Longstreet — Kerouac 
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by a passionate desire for significance as an artist and 
contentment as a man. Each achievement in art and 
love, however, eventually proves incomplete, and only 
as an old man does he see that life is essentially aspira. 
tion rather than realization. 


Precocious talent takes Julio in his teens first to Madrid 
and then to Paris, where a mixture of poverty, friend. 
ship with Luis Nava, and an affair with gypsy Fiona 
witnesses his efforts to break away from conventional 
techniques, at which he is skilled, and develop his own 
style. Fiona leaves him and Luis commits suicide, 
plunging Julio thereby into a despond that persists 
until beautiful La Belle Aubray becomes an extra. 
marital partner to his bed and career. 


With La Belle he rises to fame but not to peace. She 
leaves him, is replaced by Leah Bartok, a model whose 
simple honesty and warm devotion promise much; but 
amid the rigors of the first World War pneumonia de- 
stroys her and their unborn child, and again Julio is 
left in disconsolate isolation. Another girl, Russian 
Natalia, rescues him; and following marriage and a son 
he reaches his greatest reputation and wealth. 

But comfort and adulation are not enough. He is con- 
temptuous of his tradition-bound paintings and smoth- 
ered by Natlaia’s insistence on sedate routine. Divorce 
follows, but by then Julio has been almost ruined as an 
artist and for over a year he does no painting. 


A combination of events brings about Julio’s final under- 
standing. His father, who deserted art for teaching, 
dies; and Julio sees that he was not a failure: he pre- 
served wife, home, and love even though he did not 
achieve fame. Secondly, the brutality of the Spanish 
Civil War leads Julio to discovery of the new, bold 
originality he has sought. Climactically he fulfills a 
commission to do a mural for an international fair, and 
with the aid of the other experiences the painting 
proves to be his supreme achievement. He lives on 
into his 80’s, and with old age comes recognition that 
this life offers no true consummation: “only the not 
completely achieved is life.” 

Interesting views of many actual figures, such as Utrillo, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Modigliani, Matisse, and Gertrude 
Stein, are mingled with the story; and the brothels, 
cafes, and garret-studio parties of the Parisian art colony 
are prominent in the general background. Out of such 
materials the book builds a perception of the artist's 
world and what it means to be aflame with artistic 
ideals. Its suspense, therefore, comes not from narr 


tive crises, which are for the most part lacking, but , 


from a sense of spiritual pursuit. Not all of this is 


sufficiently universalized, handicapped as it is by a cer | 


tain selfish narrowness in Julio, to become emotionally 
possessive; but adult readers will find the book com 
petent writing that is absorbing in a leisurely way. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 
Kerouac, Jack The Dharma Bums 
Viking. Oct. 2, 1958. 244p. $3.95. (TV) 


Jack Kerouac, with On the Road and The Subter 
raneans, has clearly established himself as the leading 
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writer of the “beat generation” in America, and is cer 
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tainly one of the most talked of writers in America to- 
day. He has been likened to Thomas Wolfe—a rather 
rough treat for any writer—and in a. sense there is a 
monumental unfairness in seeing him against the back- 
ground of Wolfe. But there he stands. 


The Dharma Bums is the story of two men who set out 
to climb a mountain in California. It is told in the 
autobiographical style that Kerouac has taken as his 
own, and it is one of the more fascinating collectigns 
of words for this season. It is the same sweeping, sing- 
ing, climactic set of minutely detailed prints followed 
by equally sweeping brushes of paint that show the 
landscape with none of the details revealed. It is beau- 
tifully written by a man who can do nearly everything 
with words. It bounds with a tremendous rugged 
vitality. It is plotted with the same reckless abandon 
of life where the sequence of seconds make the plans 
of men foolish. It is all these things, and it is, above 
all, a fantastically cunning fraud, a seemingly deliberate 
perpetration of a sickness of intellect and soul and will 
upon a people who are willing to listen to the music 
of words, a calculated perpetration of a way of life 
that represents a totality of cowardice and stupidity 
almost beyond measure, a final echo of a philosophy 
that has dragged and drugged the human mind since 
first man discovered that there was a conflict between 
his glands and his social responsibilities. 

Kerouac is the new voice of Shelley. He is the new 
apostle of the total abandonment of man to desire, and 
that total abandonment is not the healthy recognition 
of the laws of man’s mind and man’s soul with an equal 
determination to break those laws—as indeed one finds 
in Byron. In this there may be some salvation, since it 
does presuppose a recognition of law that may eventu- 
ally persuade the mind to obey. Kerouac has taken 
the conscience of man and has strangled it, and has 
written the beginnings of an original philosophy which 
will justify the death of conscience. He has written 
chapter one of a new theology of nihilism. There is, 
in The Dharma Bums, for example, the new apostle 
of “yabyum.” Yabyum will make the practitioner the 
mother and father of the race. You may practice it 
only if you are female. You invite your male friends 
around for the afternoon, and all of you remove your 
clothing. Then all your male friends spend a half 
hour or so in sexual play, in order, in front of each 
other, because this is not wrong, this is the spirit calling 
unto the spirit, and the soul drinking in the riches of 
human intercourse. Where I come from, we didn’t 
call it “Yabyum.” We didn’t think of the girls as spirits 
calling unto spirits. We called them sexual bums. It 
is my understanding that they are still called that— 
with variations—and I feel that Kerouac would be a 
writer someday if he discovered that when he calls his 
characters The Dharma Bums, they are very little 
Dharma and very much Bums. 

It seems to me that one of the great sadnesses of life is 
reading the works of Swinburne, to see the obvious 
talent, but to feeling the cloying of the sick mind be- 
hind it making the words ring hollowly. It is even 
More pitiful to see a great talent, as one finds in 
Kerouac, dying on the same sick vine. And I give my 
Personal assurances to Mr. Kerouac that my favorite 
reading is not the Bobbsy Twins or Elsie Dinsmore. I 
like Chaucer. And I love Whitman. And I delectate 
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over Byron and that whole healthy tradition of men 
who could drink good beer and swear great oaths with 
the best of them. But I am sick of the little deaths. 
And I believe that Kerouac’s swashbuckling down the 
road to nonentity. 


* * * 


Benchley, Nathaniel One to Grow On 
McGraw-Hill. Sept. 17,1958. 241p. $3.95. (Ila) 

A delightful light and often zany novel is this tale of 
what happens to the people of a side-street apartment 
house, (converted from an old brownstone front resi- 
dence, likely), when it is discovered that the nice girl 
from Pennsylvania in the first-floor apartment at the 
left-side of the stairs is going to have a baby without 
being married. She had been foolishly in love with an 
attractive man who, however, did not intend to get 
tangled into marriage. When he learned what had 
happened, he arranged to be transferred to the West 
Coast and made it clear he did not want Anne Waters 
following him. An aging TV actress is the first one 
to learn of the problem; then a news reporter of upper- 
middle age and with an attic full of odd facts at his 
command, then the third floor antique shop proprietor; 
finally the German-American couple opposite Anne on 
the first floor. Everyone pitches in to help Anne pre- 
pare for the arrival of the new citizen to the measure 
of his or her ability, while still trying to make a living. 
For the first time since any had been living in the 
house, they all got together and became friends. 


This is a heart-warming and often hilarious story that 
should, if the scriptwriters preserve the same good taste 
that pervades Mr. Benchley’s novel, make a very happy 
film or play. 


*x* * * 


Andersch, Alfred Flight to Afar 
Coward-McCann. Sept. 23,1958. 197p. $3.50. (I) 


This is a delightful little bit of suspense writing, clever, 
sophisticated, and steeped in the vague dread that per- 
meates the air of Europe these days. It is a translation, 
and generally good, from the German of an author 
who deserted the German army and spent time in 
forced labor camps, learning thereby the meaning of 
escape. 

The motif is escape.— A young girl for her life, a boy 
for adventure, an older man for integrity, a pastor for 
belief. So it is not a mere story of intrigue, the excite- 
ment of being on the run. It is more philosophical, 
thoughtful, almost poetical as it holds up these different 
humans in a fairly quiet setting, a little seaport town 
of Norway, poised on the edge of the North Sea over 
which escape is possible. What they flee is the Party 
and the Others, two labels deliberately left vague to 
avoid turning pure story into something political. But 
they are clearly Communism and Nazism. No time 
however is wasted on either; they merely form the red 
and black curtain against which the actors, the impor- 
tant human beings, fight their way to freedom. The 
author has a fine sense of character, of symbols with 
large meanings, of silence, of the unspoken suggestion. 
His tale rises above our sordid decade and becomes a 
study in timeless truths. 

And, wonderful to say, his little people make out; they 
are not crushed. They beat the System, the Party, and 
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the Others, not always in easy ways. It is a really 
optimistic piece of writing to come out of Europe at 
this time, and if it represents the feeling of the free 
part of it, Americans will be glad to read it. For it 
shows the same love of freedom, of integrity, of the 
individual that we stand for. An excellent little work, 
it deserves the highest praise. 


Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Angus, Douglas The Lions Fed the Tigers 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 22, 1958. 176p. $3.00. (I) 


This is the somewhat short but tidily complete story of 
a year in the life of Ian Mac Aleenan, a youth of un- 
announced school age who manages to influence the 
destiny of a whole town simply by living his boyhood 
to its fullest with gaiety, sadness, and indestructible 
optimism. The time: the depression years of the mid- 
thirties; the place: a one-industry town somewhere 
north of Orval Faubus. The action: the story of Ian 
and his gang, The Quakers, who looted Old Man 
Mooney’s junk yard; who fought the Frenchies; who 
caught trout where fish hadn’t been seen since ’Ninety- 
eight; who learned to endure the pain—and ecstasy 
—of the first school dance; who gave their apparently 
defeated parents the vitally needed courage to do what 
was necessary: to face their world realistically and not 
come to terms with pessimism and despair. 


This is a wholesome and tender story, skillfully told by 
a craftsman who has carefully chosen to fit small but 
integrated pieces of a mosaic into a unified whole. Not 
a mural but rather a cameo where every detail is pro- 
portioned with sharp clarity. 


Mr. Angus is a romantic realist—and he is most wel- 
come as an artist and antidote to the dull and vacuous 
bleatings of the self-pitying prophets of our “beat” 
generation. 

By all means treat yourself to a nostalgic delight, to this 
contemporary version of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer. 
Heartily recommended to all adults who lived through 
the late "Twenties and ’Thirties. The facts of life may 
not have been all this way; but Mr. Angus has superbly 
caught that intangible reality—a remembrance of things 
past! 

John M. Coppinger, 


Elmhurst, Illinois 
* * * 


Wagner, Geoffrey 
Day. Oct. 9, 1958. 317p. $3.95. (Ila) 


This is a novelized biography of one of the most famous 
mistresses of France: Sophie Dawes Feuchéres. One’s 
immediate impression would be that this subject mat- 
ter, intrinsically unattractive, lends itself to a sensa- 
tional, lusty study of libertine behavior. In the hands 
of most of our current crop of historical novelists such 
would have been the case. 


But Geoffrey Wagner has achieved an extraordinary 
tour de force: he has taken a tasteless historical fact 
and—though treating the relation between Sophie and 
Louis, Duc de Bourbon with honest realism—he has 
avoided dwelling on the salacious details which are 


Sophie 
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S.O.P. in these productions. The result is a consistently 
intriguing picture of life under the ill-famed regime 
which seemed to have a fantastic capacity for breeding 
revolutionary violence. And Wagner has caught al] 
the tensions, social machinations, personal jockeying for 
power in the personal story of Sophie. 


In Sophie he has skillfully put together a human being 
who is also a symbol of the period: a completely self. 
centered ruthless woman who rationalizes her behavior 
in making her way in a society where her behavior, per 
se, was not condemned as much as the fact that she 
intruded where she did not belong by birth or lineage, 
Wagner’s Sophie knew this and struggled constantly 
to accumulate the material wealth which might give 
her the position and acceptance she coveted. But her 
goal was an empty one. And, ironically, she initiated 
her final degradation in the ignominious court battle 
for her inheritance from Louis. Despite her victory, 
her enemies used it to insinuate she murdered her lover 
—the final act of possessive greed. 


Quite candidly, this reviewer had never heard of Sophie 
Dawes until he read this novel. In a note to the reader 
Wagner tells of his extensive research to give authentic 
flavor to his creation. He may have taken liberty with 
facts, but his courtroom scenes could give lessons in 
spades to Erle Stanley Gardner. 


A final observation seems in order: with the obvious 
talents Wagner has, why the expenditure of time and 
effort on the story of a courtesan? We may be dead 
wrong, but we think his purpose was to show that the 
pursuit of Mammon is tragically stupid whether your 
name be Sophie Dawes or Everyman. 


John M. Coppinger 
* * * 


Spark, Muriel Robinson 
Lippincott. Oct. 1, 1958. 186p. $3.50. (Ila) 


What would a woman think, feel, experience if she 
were shipwrecked on an island, and if the only other 
inhabitants were three men and a boy? This is partly 
what Robinson adds to the literary lore of after-ship- 
wreck life on islands. It must not be merely capricious 
coincidence that the title is reminiscent of a name al- 
ready treasured in tales of lonely island living. But 
the problem in this engrossing and, sometimes, droll 
book is more complex than merely that of one woman 
among three men, although that itself would not be 
simple. The details are modern—the wreck is that of 
an airplane; the island is already inhabited by a dour 
recluse, a semi-hermit, Robinson by name. The basic 
comforts of life are present. The survivors will, we 
know, be rescued in three weeks when the regular sup- 
ply boat comes. The lady involved is a young widow, 
mother of a teen-age boy who is not the boy in the 
marooned group. 

It is this widow, January Marlow, who tells the story 
with a definitely feminine and practical viewpoint. She 
observes life with good nature and good humor. Part 
of the conflict among the characters rests on differing 
religious attitudes: Robinson is a lapsed Catholic, 
January a recent convert to that faith. This matter is 
related in good taste, as, indeed, is the story as a whole. 


Before the rescue is accomplished, one death nearly 
results in a murder. These ingredients, mixed with 
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character conflicts in a plausible setting, make a book 
of decided interest and delightful humor. Miss Stark 
has created four characters as real as life and she has 
not been doctrinaire about religion while including it 
as a normal part of life. 
Helen T. Meyer, Librarian, 
Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


* * * 


Hurst, Fannie Anatomy of Me 
Doubleday. Oct. 2, 1958. 367p. $5.00. (Ila) 

From Cates Avenue in St. Louis to a New York duplex 
apartment lavishly and ornately furnished with Italian 
Renaissance and Baroque pieces, Fannie Hurst wrote 
her way to substantial material success, considerable 
artistic achievement, and to other accomplishments 
more difficult to evaluate. 


Fannie was the daughter of industrious, hard-headed 
parents who knew lean times and good, and who always 
managed to provide for their daughter, who appears 
to be haunted by a sense of guilt for not having made 
her parents happier. Actually, had she done their 
bidding—married some well-to-do St. Louis boy from 
the Jewish community there, and produced grandchil- 
dren for them—it seems quite certain that she would 
never had made her mark as a writer. Throughout 
the book, there is this often embarrassing pointing-up 
of her failure where her parents were concerned. To 
the casual reader, it appears totally unjustified. And 
although she remarks often enough that, despite her 
best efforts, she is unable to call up the personality 
which was her mother, one still feels she might have 
made a little clearer just what this woman’s great 
charm was; she emerges as something of a nag and 
even a shrew. 


Fannie Hurst claims to love “people’—people in the 
aggregate, as observed in streets and subways and de- 
partment stores. Anonymous people have provided 
her with her inspirations for all she has written over 
the years. Modestly, she disclaims any intent to make 
her book read like a roster of “Who’s Who” personali- 
ties who have touched her life—yet she does manage 
to sneak in quite a few of the great names. 


But greatest of all in her life is the one name Jack—or, 
actually, Jacques—Danielson, whom she married. She 
fell in love with him in the most romantic possible 
way, and the improbable marriage occurred in spite of 
her mother’s disapproval, (Danielson, though properly 
Jewish, was a not well-off pianist), and her father’s in- 
tense bitterness, (he never spoke his son-in-law’s name). 
It is a little incredible to imagine this man, who appar- 
ently devoted himself wholly to his wife and her in- 
terests, utterly submerging his own—although the semi- 
divided household they maintained, (manifesting itself 
primarily in their individual and separate social lives 
and separate sets of friends), would not indicate this 
wholehearted servitude; it was, as many recall, one of 
the scandals of its time. Like the portrait of her 
mother, the portrait of her marriage also fails to come 
through clearly; Miss Hurst tells us she was deliriously 
happy with her Jack, but one has only her word for it. 


Really, it is an extraordinarily fuzzy piece of writing for 
one who is by profession a writer. It is endlessly repe- 
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titious, affected in its prose mannerisms, bristling with 
the sets of three dots which absolve the writer from the 
responsibility of neatly rounding out a thought. 


Yet it is only fair to say that Miss Hurst herself, unlike 
many autobiographers, comes out of it all a warm and 
ebullient person. If she has failed to recreate the 
people surrounding her, she has given a totally likable 
picture of herself. She is for the most part modest 
without affectation. Her high level of emotionalism 
is so genuine that it cannot seriously offend. She is 
more than willing to tell stories on herself, and seems 
to feel that the world has treated her well. Through 
her book, she is good company, someone pleasant and 
even, from time to time, stimulating, to talk to, and 
to listen to. 

Her thoughts, big and small, come at random. One 
could wish for more organization of them, but there is 
to be said for this haphazard, stream-of-consciousness 
kind of presentation that it is most like a casual, chatty 
conversation. 


The book is presented in a handsome, oversized format, 
beautifully put together. A pity that so excellently- 
made a book should be so shockingly filled with errata 
of various sorts. 

Anita Monsees, 

Ithaca, New York 


* * * 


And Promenade Home 
Oct. 9, 1958. 301p. $5.00. (Ila) 


Agnes DeMille is the granddaughter of Henry George, 
the Single Taxer, the daughter of William de Mille, 
pioneer Hollywood movie director, and the niece of 
Cecil B. In her own right, as a choreographer in the 
modern theatre, she has probably had a greater influ- 
ence on the American scene than any of these worthy 
forebears. Well, Uncle Cecil’s may be greater but is 
it better? 

And Promenade Home, Part II of her life story, con- 
tinues where Dance to the Piper left off, with most of 
the struggle for recognition behind her and _ success 
looming large. As Fate will have it, success and love 
arrive almost simultaneously; the former with the en- 
thusiastic reception of her truly indigenous American 
ballet, Rodeo, and love in the person of Walter Prude 
whom she marries only to send him off to World War 
II. The book has two themes. The first, and really 
only interesting one, is her life and work in the theatre, 
which is fascinating because it is unique and quite in 
keeping with the pioneering spirit of her ancestors. The 
second is “the conflict between the life of a woman as 
wife and artist,” which has been done many times, both 
better and worse than Agne DeMille’s effort, and be- 
longs these days on the slick pages of a magazine for 
women. The Atlantic Monthly, however, thought dif- 
ferently since it published a weepy chapter on her 
separation from her husband during the War. 


DeMille, Agnes 


Atlantic-Little, Brown. 


But when it comes to the theatre, Miss DeMille is par- 
ticularly successful in re-creating the excitement and 
tension of that lively domain known as backstage. Her 
chapter on the rehearsals of “One Touch of Venus,” 
with some of the finest American talents bickering, 
arguing and creating, is priceless. Aonther chapter on 
Rodgers and Hammerstein for whom she did the 








avoided dwelling on the salacious details which are 
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choreography for Oklahoma and Carousel, is perceptive 
and enlightening. I wish she had written more on 
Oklahoma, for, with that musical, the “revolution” 
began. Any one who has seen the old-time musicals, 
with their weak plots and inconsequential dances, 
knows what was accomplished with Oklahoma. And 
there was Agnes DeMille, choreographer, right in the 
middle of it, making the dances an integral part of the 
musical itself. The old time comedies can only be 
revived now on satirical terms. No wonder that on 
Broadway the year of Oklahoma was known as “de 
Millenium.” It is a pleasure to read the passages in 
And Promenade Home which deal with this event. 


Miriam Quinn, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Baldwin, Faith Many Windows 
Rinehart. Oct. 1, 1958. 219p. $3.50. (I) 

The author of nearly seventy novels, Faith Baldwin 
here presents her second non-fiction book, subtitled 
“Seasons of the Heart.” Beginning in December, she 
takes each month into her personal almanac, sharing 
thoughts, reminiscences, feelings. 

One of the most impressive things about the book is 
her faith in God. It becomes obvious, in the reading, 
that this faith is one that has been tried by ordeal and 
fire, and is the stronger for it. It is the underlying 
theme of the book; that, and “Be still and know,” a 
plea for spiritual peace and quietude. : 

Miss Baldwin lives in the country the better part of 
the year, and her observations of the changing face of 
nature have found their way in among the musings 
and recollections. Many of her phrases have a truly 
poetic turn—July, “when summer runs toward autumn 
on burning feet”; August, when “on the beaches the 
delicate feet of birds autograph the sands.” Symbols 
from nature she translates into meditations: “In the 
eye of every storm is God... to find Him in prayer, 
in trust and in courage is immeasurable security, for it 
is to know, understand and accept His will.” 


This is essentially a feminine book, and will appeal to 
many women. Not theological in the orthodox sense, 
it can be classed as inspirational (not the Dr. Peale 
type of “inspiration,” but more the type of Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh’s). Read slowly, Many Windows will 
yield not only the personality of a charming, gifted 
lady, but also a number of thoughts worth pondering. 


Mary O’C. Moriarty, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


* * * 


Vining, Elizabeth Gray Friend of Life 
Lippincott. Sept. 24,1958. 347p. $6.00. (III) 


There has always been a fervent movement waxing and 
waning in Christianity which stakes everything on the 
individual’s immediate personal contact with God— 
to the neglect of creed and the thoroughgoing rejection 
of any institutionalized form of church life. Some years 
ago in a remarkably sympathetic and tolerant study en- 
titled Enthusiasm, Ronald Knox charted the course of 
this wayward mystical current in the main stream of 
Christian experience. In summing up the Quaker par- 
ticipation in the movement, he wrote: “What survived 
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was a religious coterie rather than a sect; a band of 
well-to-do reformers, distinguished by their wide infly. 
ence and active benevolence, but numbering only 
handful of adherents among the multitudes on whom 
they had compassion.” Now Elizabeth Gray Vining 
has favored us with a truly competent and engaging 
biography of Rufus M. Jones, the scholar and humani- 
tarian of international reputation, who perhaps more 
than any other was the early Twentieth Century spokes 
man for the religious viewpoint of the Society of 
Friends. 

Born and raised in a small town in Maine, Rufus Jones 
absorbed all the sober and gentling influences of a de 
vout Quaker household. His formal education began 
at Providence Friends’ School and continued at Haver. 
ford where he first became aware of the implications of 
his Quaker training. “It was the turning point in my 
life,” he wrote later, “when I discovered that I belonged 
to a mighty spiritual movement rather than to a 
peculiar and provincial sect.” He was an industrious 
student and found his college courses unusually con- 
genial: “he spent fourteen continuous hours one day 
mastering Kant’s ‘transcendental deduction of the cate- 
gories’ and when mathematical truth broke upon him 
in a blaze of illumination like a religious conversion, he 





worked off his elation in a cross-country run, leaping | 


all the fences that lay in his path.” 


Later he spent a year doing graduate work in philosophy 
at Harvard under Palmer, Santayana, and Royce. Wil- 
liam James was absent that year, but Rufus Jones 
counted him among the major minds who figured in 
his own intellectual development. At this time, too, 
he became increasingly aware of what appeared to 
many to be the devastating and unanswerable attacks 
of the materialist philosophers upon the traditional 
“evidences of Christianity.” While his study of the 
modern German, English and American philosophers 
and of the biblical investigations of the higher critics 
failed to destroy his faith, it did undermine his trust in 
the mind’s ability to demonstrate the verities of reli- 
gion. God, he felt, was not to be found “at the end 
of a syllogism.” He sought “the laboratory test of 
God’s existence” in mystical experience. 

In succeeding years, he came to devote his life of study 
to a deeper understanding of philosophy, the history of 
Quakerism, and the great mystics. The fruits of his 
research he expounded in his classes at Haverford 
where he taught most of his life, in a series of highly 
regarded books, and in various periodicals, notably the 
two on which he served as editor— The American 
Friend and The Friends’ Review. In writing and lec- 
turing he never hesitated to apply the results of his 
scholarship to the crucial questions of the modern 
world nor would he decline to accept any challenge to 
religion issued by the new thought of the period. His 
forceful thinking and energetic style caused consider 
able ferment within Quaker circles and elsewhere. It 
is puzzling how he found time for anything else, and 
yet he assumed the exhausting duties involved in being 
chairman of the American Friends’ Service Committee 
which has distinguished itself on the international scene 
for over forty years. 

Mrs. Vining is an excellent writer and has done a most 
commendable service in bringing to our attention the 
attractive character of Rufus Jones, the scale of his 
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yalues as well as a schematic view of his thought and 
its development. For, while the informed Catholic 
will find grounds for serious disagreement on many 
pages, he can have no quarrel with the man’s genuine 
ness and sincerity, his passion of truth, and his 
determination to serve his less fortunate fellow men. 


In the Nineteenth Century, at a moment of undeniable 
insight, one of the Victorians was impelled to write, 
“I am sometimes startled to find to what a halt my old 
theological trains of thought have come; I have never 
deliberately discarded them, but the scientific atmos- 
phere seems to paralyze them.” To his generation the 
future was bright and full of promise; and yet as he 
peered through the doorway open before him, he was 
uneasily conscious that other doors were quietly closing. 


Rufus M. Jones is important because he threw these 
other doors open again. His religious convictions were 
a flare that burned serene and bright in an age of un- 
belief. It cheered the hearts of the religious-minded 
and could never be wholly ignored by those who made 
it business to fight shy of any absolute. 


William J. Walsh, S.]., 
Baltimore, Maryland 


* * * 


Dery, Tibor Niki: The Story of a Dog 
Doubleday. Oct. 5, 1958. 143p. $2.95. (Ila) 

This is “the compassionate story of a man, his wife, 
and their dog.” But let not this simple description mis- 
lead you. Niki is the beloved pet around which centers 
the story of a man’s difficulties during the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 and of the effects of loss of liberty 
in a communist-dominated nation. The tale is written 
in a scholarly and subtle manner. I should say it is 
artistically done—maybe a little too much so; for I 
found myself more concerned with the method of writ- 
ing than with the content. Perhaps atrocities are usual- 
ly described so vividly and mostly in terms of physical 
suffering that we have lost our ability to feel compas- 
sion with the intellectual presentation of their horrors. 
But it seemed to me that there was too much irrelevant 
description and too little human emotion described for 
the impact of this book to be felt as, I imagine, the 
author would have wished. He has been a prisoner 
since April of 1957 when he was arrested with three 
other writers. His stature is such that formal protests 
were lodged with the Hungarian government, (com- 
munist), by such people as Mauriac, Camus, Picasso, 
Sartre, Gaitskill, T. S. Eliot, Silone, Forster and others. 
Mr. Dery is serving a nine-year prison term. His book 
will excite pity and sympathy. 


Adele B. Nash, 
Buffalo, New York 
* * * 
Briscoe, Robert, with Alden Hatch 
For the Life of Me 


Little, Brown. Oct. 6, 1958. 340p. $5.00. (1) 


This is the autobiography of Robert Briscoe, Irish Jew, 
businessman, rebel, counter-espionage agent, gun run- 
ner, politician and former Lord Mayor of Dublin. 


In the first chapters of the book Robert Briscoe recounts 
his family history and some incidents of his childhood 
and school days. He goes on to tell of his emigration 
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to America and of his subsequent return to Ireland 
after the 1916 Rising to “tilt against the British wind- 


mills.” 


The main part of his book deals with his part in the 
fight against the British and in the civil war that fol- 
lowed this fight. In the last chapters he tells of the 
part he took in Irish politics, and in the Zionist move- 
ment. This includes his election as Lord Mayor of 
Dublin and his visit to America on behalf of the United 
Jewish Aid. 


Robert Briscoe’s life is nothing if not unusual and 
chequered, and the material offered by such a life is 
well exploited and presented in a slick, professional 
manner. Written against a background of war and 
politics for the most part, it is never allowed to become 
dull. The human interest angle is continually kept 
before the reader. We are allowed glimpses of the 
author’s domestic life, and here and there the story is 
spiced with humorous anecdotes. 


On the whole the book proves to be entertaining. It 
savors very much of a dish which leaves a good taste 
because the sauce covered all. 

Mairin Elias, 

North Plainfield, New Jersey 


* * * 


McGoey, John M. Nor Script Nor Shoes 
Little, Brown. Sept. 25,1958. 280p. $4.00. (I) 

Father McGoey tells here the story of his life. One of 
seven children, raised in a happy home in Toronto, he 
early had a sense of vocation to the priesthood and at 
seventeen entered the seminary of the Scarboro Foreign 
Mission Society of Canada. 


The major portion of his book deals with his experi- 
ences in China as a missionary priest. World War II 
had just begun when he arrived there and his first im- 
pressions were devastating. After four years, when the 
Japanese invaded the town where he was serving, 
Father McGoey was forced to begin the terrible march 
to West China. 


His health completely broken down, he persuaded his 
superiors to send him to the Bahamas where he now 
lives and writes these words: 
“. . . as I searched for happiness like all other people, I was 
singularly fortunate, for through grace, the inexplicable love 
of God, I was not only given the gift of faith but was allowed 
to serve Him as a priest.” 


Adele B. Nash 
*x* * * 
Camus, Albert Caligula and Three Other Plays 
Knopf. Sept. 15,1958. 302p. $5.00. (III) 
Marcel, Gabriel Three Plays 


Hill and Wang. Sept. 18,1958. 282p. $3.75. (Ila) 


This collection of plays by Albert Camus, winner of 
the 1957 Nobel Prize for Literature, not only demon- 
strates the French tradition of closely linking philosophy 
and literature, but also strikingly illustrates the evolu- 
tion in the author’s thinking during the period 1938- 
1949. Caligula (1938) and The Misunderstanding 
(1943) reflect Camus’ concern with the darkness of an 
absurd world made darker by man’s depravity. The 
State of Siege (1948) and The Just Assassins (1949) 
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exemplify the “philosophy of revolt” in which man 
affirms that even in destruction there are limits and, 
recognizing a value that transcends the “absurd,” man 
must rebel and thereby identify himself with others. 
Caligula, the best play by far, makes of its protagonist 
a young and idealistic Caesar who, upon the death of 
his mistress, determines to seek absolute power, and the 
exercise of the limitless authority of the imperial throne 
is the stuff of which the play is made. Although in the 
end conspirators wield the daggers that destroy him, 
Caligula is a “superior suicide.” This is an intellectual 
tragedy in which the plot is logical, the characters be- 
lievable, the dialogue rapid and fused and powerful. 


The Misunderstanding, while demonstrating Camus’ 
philosophy of “the absurd,” is not so good a play, 
though its final curtain is one of the most powerful pos- 
sible in the theater. The State of Siege is the weakest 
of the four plays, an alegory in which the characters 
are pure abstractions, the dialogue forced and incredi- 
ble. The Just Assassins concerns the murder of the 
Grand Duke of Russia by a group of revolutionary ter- 
rorists. It is dramatically sound and should, like 
Caligula, make exciting theater. 


Camus demands a great deal of his readers, but the 
discriminating person with a solid foundation in phi- 
losophy and literature should find reading these plays 
a stimulating adventure. One thing is certain, the ex- 
perience will make the reader think. 


Since Gabriel Marcel, the “Christian Existentialist,” is 
primarily a philosopher, it is not surprising that he 
should use the drama as a medium for expressing and 
clarifying his philosophical concepts. Each of the plays 
included in this volume demonstrates the author’s pre- 
occupation with the “soul in exile’—the soul who has 
become a stranger to himself, who has lost his way. 
In an attempt to make intelligible that “inscrutable 
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something” each person carries within himself, Marcel 
strips his major characters, bit by bit, of every lie 
every human pretense, every psychological excuse, unt] 
they stand naked and alone on the edge of despair, 
Although suffering and destruction permeate the plays, 
they end on a note of hope—having learned to under. 
stand himself, and having a new awareness of his pur. 
pose, the protagonist terminates his long exile and be. 
gins to reconstruct his life in the light of truth. Marcel’s 
plays are frequently called “Socratic Dialogues” and to 
some extent they are. Concerned with ideas rather 
than with plot and action they are more or less static 
but would make perfect vehicles for a “Reader’s 
Theatre.” However, Marcel has a remarkable flair for 
characterization; he not only understands the tremen- 
dous complexity of his characters but is also able to 
project the most subtle changes in their thoughts and 
emotions. As a result, the reader learns to know them 
intimately and develops an amazing empathetic re. 
sponse to their problems. Marcel considers The Funeral 
Pyre his most significant drama and it is also the most 
playable one in this collection. The Man of God, a 
powerful work involving the spiritual crisis in the life 
of a successful minister, is considered by many to be a 
reply to Gide’s Symphonie Pastorale. Ariadne is the 
fascinating study of an amazing woman—a mercurial 
character that even the author does not completely 
understand. 


In addition to the three plays the volume includes 
The Drama of a Soul in Exile, a twenty-one page essay 
in which the author discusses both his plays and his 
dramatic theories. Although it is probably the most 
rewarding section of the book, this preface ought not 
to be read until the plays have had a chance to speak 
for themselves. Mature and thoughful readers will not 
only appreciate this book but also will want to discuss 


it with friends. 
Sister M. Gregory, O.P., Ph.D., 
Drama Department, 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


* * * 


Court, Nathan A. 

Mathematics in Fun and in Earnest 
Dial. Sept. 24,1958. 250p. $4.75. (Ila) 
Adler, Irving The New Mathematics 
Day. Sept. 25,1958. 187p. $4.75. (Ila) 


First published in 1935, Nathan Court’s book is a group 
of essays covering a range of topics from the relation 
ship between mathematics and philosophy to mathe- 
matical puzzles. The essays are independent of each 
other, but unified by the theme that mathematics play 
an important role in many fields of intellectual en- 
deavor. The author discusses the problem of the 
mathematical infinite, the nature of reasoning, mathe- 
matics in art, the “exactness” of mathematics, and other 
similar topics. The reader may not always agree with 
what Mr. Court has to say; but, perhaps, that is one 
of the merits of this book that it will stimulate discus- 
sion. It might be noted there is little fun and much 
earnestness in this treatment of mathematics. 


Properly speaking, Irving Adler’s book is a text-book, 
an introduction to the ideas of modern mathematics 
from an elementary viewpoint. The fundamental oper- 
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ations of arithmetic are analyzed and a new definition 
of Number is derived which enables the mathematician 
to pass to different number systems which have no rela- 
fon to counting or measuring. In this way, the author 
introduces the reader to new concepts and terms, such 
as “groups,” “rings,” “fields,” and so forth, so prevalent 
in modern mathematics. 


While not a complete treatment of the field of mathe- 
matics and certain to be dry fare for those who are not 
interested in and familiar with mathematics, both books 
should be read by college students of mathematics and 
by teachers of the subject, both at the High School and 
College Level. 


* %* * 


Anthony, Katherine First Lady of the Revolution 
Doubleday. Oct. 2,1958. 257p. $3.95. (I) 

Discovering “forgotten figures” of our past history has 
become a popular fad lately among biographers and 
amateur historians. In this slim volume another such 
figure is resurrected, Mercy Otis Warren the wife of 
General James Warren and sister of James Otis. While 
it is true that she was unusually accomplished and 
prominent for a woman of those days and possessed 
the proper Puritan ancestry and background, she was 
hardly the literary genius and powerful political force 
the author suggests. Well educated, intelligent and 
enthusiastic in the cause of freedom Mercy Warren was 
through her husband and brother drawn into contact 
with the prominent radical leaders of the revolutionary 
movement in Massachusetts as her home was a fre- 
quent meeting place for Sam and John Adams, John 
Hancock and the other associates of her husband. Of 
strong literary bent, she had already written some fair 
poetry and dramatic satire and now turned her pen to 
political pamphlets and patriotic dramas which soon 
became widely popular and she found herself a famous 
personage. 


The decades after the war, she lived till 1814, were 
mostly anticlimax, years of personal tragedy and sad- 
ness; the insanity of her beloved brother James Otis, 
the death in early manhood of three sons and the crip- 
pling of another in the war, finacial stringency due to 
her husband’s unselfish services during the Revolution, 
the loss of friends and popularity by clinging to the 
radical ideas of the early Revolutionary period which 
led her to oppose the adoption of the Constitution and 
the Federalist trend in Massachusetts. In 1805 the 
publication of her most ambitious work a three volume 
History of the American Revolution caused a storm of 
controversy throughout New England because of its 
antiFederalist bias, a controversy which ended a long 
and cherished friendship with John and Abigail Adams. 


As the author bemoans, Mercy and her literary pro- 
ductions were soon forgotten and the reason is clear 
from the present volume. Her political activities while 
Prominent at the time, and helpful, cannot be said to 
have shaped events and her literary effusions while 
among the best produced in America at that time are 
not great literature. However the average reader will 
find Mercy Warren an interesting character. 


Francis J. Gallagher, S.J., 


University of Scranton 


Anthony — Partridge — Hunter 
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Partridge, Bellamy Going, Going, Gone! 
Dutton. Sept. 26,1958. 253p. $3.95. (I) 

This is a book about auctions and particularly about 
auctioneers, done from the standpoint of a classical 
and historical study of the art of separating a man 
from his money, while the bars of judicious discretion 
in ordinary consumer acceptance are let down to en- 
courage excesses in spending. Evidently, it has been. a 
most successful business at 10, 15, or even 25% of the 
gross, going to the operator. The author of best-sellers 
Country Lawyer and Big Family, both turned into 
Hollywood productions, has begot this newest of prog- 
eny in the unique field of the social conscience. 
Beginning with Herodotus and the sale of slave women 
in the open-market places of Ancient Rome, Partridge 
begins his anecdotes connected with the art of the auc- 
tion. He tells the story of Didius, too, who in the First 
Century A.D., actually purchased Rome for a price, 
with the short-term and title of Emperor thrown into 
the bargain. The moment the Roman Legion Generals 
heard about this sale of their sacred homeland, they 
hastened back and slew Didius, who after all was only 
another ambitious Roman Senator, aspiring to higher 
office who had unfortunately neglected the purchase 
of votes of the electorate, when he bought the City and 
its empty title of Emperor. Evidently no one but Didius 
wanted the title, so they sold him the City, as well, to 
seal the bargain. 

The author describes the slave-markets of our own 
country before the War between the States and tells us 
of the origin of the trade, attributing it to he unscrupu- 
lous acivity of Dutch traders, who first brought such 
loads of captured human cargo from the coastal plains 
of Africa. He tells us of country auctions, their origins 
in New England at the time of the movement of fami- 
lies westward into the lands of the interior where fairer 
fields and boundless acreage beckoned from afar. They 
sold their household goods rather than transport them. 
He has a whole chapter on stamp auctions, for example 
and then in a grand finale, launches into the sale of 
books from Estates in London, works of art and an- 
tiques at Sotheby’s, Christie’s, and Stevens’, where col- 
lectors of incunabula gather to trade off the rare rem- 
nants of their fabulous collections of strange objects, 
such as ants, bees, and butterflies, semi-precious stones, 
buttons, Etruscan vases, or what have you? 


The book will not strike it rich as a best-seller, perhaps, 
but it is interesting narrative and represents extensive 
research into the great human desire of possession of 
material things. 


Franklin Dunham, Litt.D. 
a * « 


Hunter, Edward 
The Continuing Revolt: The Black Book 
on Red China 

Bookmailer. Sept. 28, 1958. 172p. $2.00. (1) 


This timely little volume, prepared by Edward Hunter 
for The Committee of One Million (Against the Ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United Nations), 
recalls facts against the outcry over two little islands 
and the “fact” of conquest. As documented in The 
Black Book the Communist government neither speaks 
for the people of China nor is it interested in peace, 
and so does not merit international recognition. 
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The author presents his thesis in ten sections, each 
supported by quotations from Red Chinese sources. 
“Red China has consistently engaged in aggression 
against its neighbors” (p. 9); “There is no peace in 
China” (p. 2); “The People’s Republic of China oper- 
ates the most extensive and merciless labor exploita- 
tion system the world has ever known” (p. 36); “The 
peasantry of China . . . are now more exploited than 
the serfs of Czarist Russia ever were” (p. 51); “Religion 

. . is being manipulated into a political arm of the 
Communist party” (p. 65); “. . . the furtherance of 
Communist policy (is) the only standard recognized 
by Peking in law as well as in its international rela- 
tions” (p. 86); Communist jargon is a code language 
intended and used to deceive; the traditional Chinese 
family relations have been crushed and replaced by the 
Party; Red China finances its foreign propaganda 
through international crime, especially narcotics syndi- 
cates; and the Communist Party “maintains itself in 
China by an over-all . . . brainwashing” (p. 128). 
Therefore Red China deserves no place in any repu- 
table international organization. 


The writing is terse and impatient. It must overcome 
the demands already urging the abandonment of Que- 
moy and Matsu, as if these were the issue. The same 
voices also loudly defended the “agrarian reformers” 
during the latter years of World War II. These pages 
present the black record of these “reformers” and 
should be read by all as a moral defense against yield- 
ing to the insistent encroachments of communism, no 


matter where. 
Walter C. Jaskievicz, 
Institute of Russian Studies, 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Puissesseau, Rene 

Someone Will Die Tonight in the Caribbean 
Knopf. Sept. 30,1958. 210p. $3.50. (1) 
The ordinary tourists to the Caribbean travel in a 
luxury liner; stop, let us say at St. Thomas, come ashore 
with a camera slung over their shoulder, travel at 
break-neck speed in a taxi over the island, gape in 
wonder at Magens Bay; and, since this is a free-port, 
buy cigarettes, liquor, jewelry and perfume; a few hours 
later they are once again on board ship. They have 
seen the quaint and charming Caribbean. 


But that was not the Caribbean that Rene Puissesseau 
wanted to see. He visited little known islands, Nevis, 
Saba, Barbuda, Gustavia and St. Kitts. In the course 
of doing so he met some colorful characters. Among 
them were Cutter, so-called because of a scar on his 
face; he was the only survivor of a French ship that 
had been torpedoed in 1943; he was now engaged in 
various kinds of smuggling and kept just a step ahead 
of the custom officials. His chief assistant was Mist’ 
Willy, an ex-convict and jovial giant, whose escapades 
remind us of the pirates who lay in wait for the 
treasure-laden ships that sailed the Spanish Main. 
There was also Pat, an American, who in spite of his 
drunkenness was the best pilot in the Caribbean. But 
the most unforgettable and also the most pathetic were 
the “Poor Whites,” a name given to some of the origi- 
nal French settlers who, by too much inbreeding had 


Puissesseau — Roberts 





Best SELLER; 


become physically, intellectually, and morally degen. 
erate. 

The author traveled in a boat laden with pigs; on an. 
other occasion cows were his companions; on a third 
trip he was brought along to lend an air of respect 
bility to a smuggling expedition. Some of the exciting 
adventures were catching a shark, surprising hundred; 
of tortoises who were sunning themselves on an unin. 
habited island, and being caught on the island of Gus 
tavia when it felt the full fury of a hurricane. He 
records samples of the peculiar dialect used by some 
of the natives; it is a mixture of the languages of the 
European countries that had colonized the Caribbean, 
He likewise gives many historical sidelights about how 
the French government rounded up people to settle 
in the Caribbean. 

As political editor of the well-known newspaper, 
France Soir, Mr. Puissesseau writes ordinarily about the 
actions of the French Assembly at home and abroad, 
But this book proves his skill in a different field of 
literature. It provides a few hours of pleasant reading, 
vicarious excitement, and a knowledge of the Carib 
bean that is not found in the guide-books. 


Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria University, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


* * * 


Roberts, Paul Cornflakes and Beaujolais 
Holt. Sept. 18,1958. 211p. $3.75. (1) 

Not only has Paul Roberts found an irresistible title 
for his book but also has managed to keep pace with it 
throughout the entire two hundred and eleven pages. 
Cornflakes and Beaujolais is literate, informative, witty, 
sophisticated, perceptive, and completely satisfying. 
How can one small volume be all these thinsg? Just 
read it and you'll find out! 

But in order to pique your curiosity a bit we’ll tell you 
that Dr. Roberts is a professor of structural linquistics 
who, in 1955, received a Fulbright teaching grant for 
Egypt. Cairo is a long haul from San José State Col- 
lege in Campbell, California—particularly when one 
goes by way of England, France, and Italy with a wife, 
three children (ages eleven, nine and six), and four 
bags in tow. Although he is a loving father, with abso 
lutely no illusions about his off-spring, Robert is also 2 
teacher, fiercely determined that each member of his 
family will receive the maximum benefits from a yeat 
abroad —a year that ultimately stretches to thirty 
months. Cornflakes and Beaujolais chronicles the hilari- 
ous adventures and off-beat educational experiences of 
a free-wheeling American family during that period. 
Whether describing a cycling trip through England, 
sight-seeing in Paris, bargaining in an Egyptian bazaar, 
feuding with the American Express Company, of 
searching for lost luggage, Mr. Roberts is instructive a 
well as amusing. However he is at his hilarious bes 
as a loving father dedicated to the education of his 
young—an education the young seem equally deter 
mined to resist. Even a high-minded professor has 2 
boiling point and the Robert children are expert at a? 
plying the heat! For example: while being evacuated 
from Cairo the family is caught in an air-raid. Un 
daunted, Papa turns to the little brood huddling in the 
back seat of the car and says: “Let us contrive to meet 
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what is in store for us with courage and with dignity 
befitting those chosen to serve our country in dan- 
gerous outposts. Whatever happens, let no one act in 
such a way that he will be ashamed to have survived 
this moment. It isn’t given to everyone in his lifetime 
to be on the spot where the fire of history flames bright- 
et.” At this point one of the children interrupts— 
“Papa, I have to go to the bathroom!” For Papa’s ex- 
plosive answer, read Cornflakes and Beaujolais. 


Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


* * * 


McGivern, Maureen and William 
Mention My Name in Mombasa 
Dodd, Mead. Sept. 22,1958. 312p. $3.50. (I) 


Any book Maureen Daly has a hand in writing promises 
a fiesta of colorful description. ‘When she and her 
husband, Bill McGivern, collaborate, it’s as though 
H. V. Morton teamed up with Lucille Hasley. The 
McGivern combine has produced Mention My Name 
in Mombasa, a spotty jaunt through Europe and Africa 
with an American family. The itinerary runs like this: 
France, Spain, Gibraltar, Iceland, Belgium, Canary 
Islands, Morocco, Nigeria, French Equatorial Africa, 
Spain (again), France, England, and Ireland. Quick 
side excursions are arranged upon inspiration. 


Three chapters prove especially good, those on Iceland, 
the frozen isle with its aura of fascination and mystery 
for Americans; on Belgium, with its flashback to Mc- 
Givern’s experiences in a small village there during the 
Battle of the Bulge; and on Spain, with its apologia for 
the poor native. 
“Foreigners . . . sometimes draw the inaccurate inference 
that the Spaniard is lazy. The fact is that Spaniards are 
poor, and frequently work too long at too many jobs to do 
any of them efficiently. A man may do a little gardening, 
a little farming, a little fishing, rushing from one task to the 
other in a fourteen-hour day for very little money. The 
Senor whose garden he is looking after may feel slighted, so 
may the farmer and the fisherman he is working for—but, in 
fact, he’s doing the best he can for all three employers.” 
There’s no denying the book is interesting, but it does 
have grave drawbacks. It draws pictures of the ma- 
terial side of the countries visited, but a reader will be 
left parched in the Sahara if he thirsts for intellectual 
or spiritual information about the two continents. 


Drinks of another kind abound aplenty in the book; 
it’s bottoms up all the way through, in fact. You'll 
never be at loss to know how to tend bar in any coun- 
try the McGiverns visited once you’ve read this book. 
The question to ask yourself before buying the book is, 
“Will I be satisfied with color without light?” Men- 


tion My Name in Mombasa recalls the oft quoted 
words of Shakespeare, “Words, words, words!” 
Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap., 
Saint Lawrence Seminary, 
Mount Calvary, Wisconsin 


* * * 


Hillary, Sir Edmund Challenge of the Unknown 
Dutton. Sept. 22,1958. 213p. $3.75. (1) 


An excellent selection of short summaries of previously 
Published stories of the ultimate in personal adven- 


McGivern — Hillary — Barrett 
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ture. Sir Edmund Hillary, conqueror of Mt. Everest, 
has edited twelve tales of individual search for the 
answer of dreams and has produced an interesting col- 
lection of thrilling stories. 
“Tt is still not hard to find a man who will adventure for the 
sake of a dream, or one who will search, for the pleasure of 
searching, and not for what he may find.” 
These are the words of the author in his Foreword and 
the theme is carried out in the sketches of man’s con- 
tinual quest for the unusual. 


“The Abominable Snowman” is perhaps the least ex- 
citing of all the stories as the description of large foot- 
prints in the snow of the Himalays attempts to show 
the existence of a monstrous animal unseen by humans. 
“High Adventure” is the narrative of the author’s own 
conquest and this book contains the story of the last 
successful hours and the exhilaration of the final mo- 
ment when he reached the top of the world. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton crossed the Sub-Antarctic Ocean 
in a whaleboat to bring succor to half of his exploration 
party in 1916; Byrd almost perished during his six 
months’ solitary stay at the South Pole in 1934. Col. 
E. S. Grogan, walks from the Cape Colony to Cairo 
through the jungles, plains, mountains and rivers of 
Africa. The story of the first aqualung dive on the 
coast near the French Riviera opens the vista of what 
has happened since under water—and an excerpt from 
“Stations in Space,” opens the vista of what may be 
the future in space. 


“The Lost Mines of Muribeca” is the ever-fascinating 
search for untold wealth in the mountains of South 
America—and “Kon Tiki” gives us the last moments 
of the fabulous raft trip from South America to the 
Polynesian Isles. 


The only Westerner to talk with the Dalai Lama on a 
personal basis, tells us of the Boy Ruler’s thirst for 
knowledge; the explorers of a new cave in the Pyrenees 
recover the body of one killed several years before. 
And Lindbergh recites his trying hours of the first non- 
stop trip across the Atlantic by air. 


Nothing new has been added, but the collection of 
syntheses of personal adventure stories is an offering 


to delight all readers. 
John B. Cullen, A.B., LL.B., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


* * * 


Barrett, Wiliam Irrational Man 
Doubleday. Sept. 4, 1958. 278p. $5.00. (Ila) 

This is an excellent introduction to Existentialism. It 
is not a textbook study, but a popular presentation of 
selected existentialist themes to which the author him- 
self is obviously committed. This makes for interesting 
reading and compelling insights. Existentialism, to- 
gether with modern art and literature, is both an ex- 
pression of and a reaction against the spiritual poverty 
of the age. The work is generally restrained and the 
coverage fairly good, though Marcel’s insights are con- 
spicuously absent. Two limitations appear to this re- 
viewer. One is an oversimplified presentation in Part 
Two of existentialism in history. Generalizations abound 
so that one feels he is reading an idealist’s interpreta- 
tion of history in terms of existential antinomies rather 
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than an existentialist’s analysis of a concrete situation. 
The author is much more convincing and to the point 
when he deals with the modern scene. A second limi- 
tation is an oversimplified opposition between the exist- 
ential and the rational. It is not clear what the author 
means by rational when he opposes it to be existential, 
vital and irrational. Does he mean historic rationalism 
and idealism (against which existentialism reacted), or 
any and every use of reason? The meaning of reason 
and rationalism should have been clarified. At any 
rate, the author gives us a reasonable account of Irra- 


tional Man. 
Edward A. Jarvis, S.J., 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Oliver, E. J. Gibbon and Rome 
Sheed and Ward. Sept. 24,1958. 198p. $3.50. (IIa) 


In this psychological study of Edward Gibbon the au- 
thor attempts to explain the defects and virtues of his 
hero’s famous work, The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, a study based on relating his Auto- 
biography with the Decline and Fall. Biographical 
background is kept as brief as possible, only those facts 
which the author considers significant in forming the 
character and attitudes of Gibbon being stressed. Two 
of these, his brief conversion to Catholicism at the age 
of sixteen and a love affair with the daughter of a 
Swiss Calvinist minister both of which were abandoned 
under pressure from a domineering father, are stressed 
by the author as the cause of his cynical attitude to- 
ward women and religion. In 1763 a Grand Tour 
of Europe brought Gibbon personal contact with many 
of his admired heroes of the Enlightenment and a 
visit to Rome inspired the idea of his famous history, 
which kept him occupied for twenty years. 


Mr. Oliver declares himself puzzled at the continued 
popularity of a work whose style and ironic tone are 
long outdated, its air of condescension absurd, and its 
bias and _ sophistries evident to every schoolboy. If 
“popular” is the word for a work which for over half 
a century has been read only by a few materialistic in- 
telligentia and students groaning under dull class as- 
signments. As the author hints in his excellent analysis 
of the two oft quoted chapters on religion and its role 
in causing the downfall of Rome, Gibbon’s reputation 
as a historian, literary light and liberal follower of the 
Enlightenment chiefly depends on his hostile attitude 
toward religion. 


Teachers of history or literature, and mature students 
as well, will find Mr. Oliver’s little book interesting and 
informative as the author possesses in a high degree the 
qualities he claims for his hero—urbanity, serenity and 


scholarly detachment. 
F. J. Gallagher, S.J., 


* * * 


Words, Words, Words 


Bernstein, Theodore M. Watch Your Language 
Channel Press. Oct. 6.1958. 276p. $3.95. (1) 

Jacobs, Noah Jonathan Naming Day in Eden 
Macmillan. Sept. 2, 1958. 159p. $3.95. (Ila) 

Lewis, Norman The Comprehensive Word Guide 
Doubleday. Sept. 18,1958. 912p. $5.95. (I) 


One Language for the World 
1958. 291p. $5.00. (I) 
Sondel, Bess The Humanity of Words 
World. Apr. 28, 1958. 245p. $4.00. (Ila) 
Stewart, George R. Names on the Land 
Houghton, Mifflin. June 19,1958. 511p. $6.00. (1) 
Easily the most intriguing of the recent spate of books 
about language is the witty and erudite essay by Noah 
Jacobs, which supposes that the power of intelligent 
speech was a gift given to Adam, and which follows 
many of the Hebrew traditions and legends about the 
“naming of the animals,” the first introduction of Adam 
to Eve, and other sidelights. A linguist gifted with a 
fine sense of tongue-in-cheek relish for sly absurdities, 
this is a delightfully fresh approach which will send 
readers into chuckles and back to dictionaries. George 
Stewart’s Names an the Land is a revised and expanded 
edition of a work that appeared first in 1945 and is a 
mine of information about place names in the United 
States. 


Theodore Bernstein is assistant managing editor of the 
highly respected New Yorw Times, who has had a 
penchant for putting out occasional bulletins on gram- 
mar, usage and style for the edification of reporters 
and editorial writers which soon got a title, “Winners 
and Sinners.” These bulletins have been reedited into 
chapter form and make up a valuable contribution to 
good and exact usage of the rich resources of English. 
It might well supplant the innumerable versions of 
“Handbooks in English Composition” on textbook lists. 
Handy, too, is Norman Lewis’ Comprehesive Word 
Guide, which is concerned with exactitude in choice 


Pei, Mario 
Devin-Adair. 


of the right word for the particular idea and for its use | 


when applied. It differs from the Roget Thesaurus in 
its make-up; a rather elaborate numbering system makes 
an index essential for use. 


Mario Pei’s multilingual abilities have been put to the 
question of what language or languages might be con- 
sidered as the best for adoption as the one world lan- 


guage. He does not answer the question conclusively, | 


but presents the case for national (natural) languages 
and the manufactured languages with clarity. Bess 
Soutel’s The Humanity of Words is accurately labelled 
“a Primer of Semantics” and is concerned with the 
philosophical implications of the meanings and muta 
tions of meanings in word usage. Both studies might 
well be recommended to college students and to the 
interested lay reader. 


* * * 


A Bundle of Cartoon Collections 
Ahern, Margaret Speck the Altar Boy 
Doubleday. Oct. 16,1958. 127p. $1.00. (1) 
Berenstain, Sidney and Janice Lover Boy 
Macmillan. Sept. 9, 1958. 160p. $2.50. (Ila) 
Francois, Andre The Half-Naked Knight 
Knopf. Sept. 22,1958. 154p. $3.95. (IIa) 
Ketchum, Hank 

In This Corner—Dennis the Menace 


Holt. Sept. 8, 1958. 64p. $1.00. (1) 
Key, Ted All Hazel 
Dutton. Sept. 17,1958. 92p. $2.95. (1) 


Lariar, Lawrence Best Cartoons of the year 1958 
Crown. Sept. 30,1958. 128p. $2.95. (IIa) 
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Lariar, Lawrence and Ben Roth 

Best Cartoons from Abroad, 1958 
Crown. Sept. 30,1958. 128p. $2.95. (Ila) 
Schultz, Charles M. 
Rinehart. Aug. 11, 1958. $1.00. (I) 
Thompson, Kay and Hilary Knight 

Eloise at Christmastime 

Random House. Sept. 22,1958. 48p. $3.50. (I) 


That altar boys may look like angels and still have a 
devilish lot of mischief in them, innocent or otherwise, 
has been the inspiration of a weekly cartoon syndicated 
to Catholic newspapers. Some of the best of these, as 
well as some that are more than a bit forced in reaching 
for the funny bone, have been included in a paper- 
backed volume that still will give fun enough to make 
it popular at least with churchgoers and parents of the 
kids in cassock-and-surplice. Dennis, affectionately 
called The Menace, is not yet old enough to be an altar 
boy, but he remains the same charming little scamp he 
always has been, and is doubly welcome for providing 
a full quota of laughs, one-a-page. Snoopy, the dy- 
namic philosophic and temperamental dog who pals 
around with Peanuts and Charlie Brown and Schroeder 
and Linus and the terrible demonic little girls of the 
neighboorhood, has deservedly a book all to himself. 
He’s funnier than a barrel of monkeys. Add to this 
category, too, the imperturbable and insouciant Hazel 
and her affinity for the kids of the block and you have 
another old favorite who has yet to disappoint any- 
one looking for a therapeutic chuckle. 


Sophisticated is the word for Andre Francois’ off-beat 
French drawings in The Half-Naked Knight, a title 
that is somewhat misleading since the Knight in ques- 
tion simply finds it easier to leave his nether armor in 
the saddle when he finds his seat ahorse too tiring, 
and he is only briefly the subject of this volume of 
amusingly satiric drawings. Somewhat more leering is 
the attitude which seems to be the standard of Lariar 
and Roth’s selection of cartoons from European and 
Australian sources, many of them the work of the 
same artist in the countries represented. The vagaries 
of male and female are the dominant theme. And 
there is a good deal of the same in the selection of the 
year’s “best” from American publications in the volume 
Mr. Lariar has pasted together for 1958. 


Lover Boy is a sometimes hilariously wry-eyed view of 
the dissertation Sidney and Janice Berenstain collabo- 
rated on for what they subtitle “the complete guide to 
Animal Husbandry,” kidding the shirt off hubby for 
his instinctive response to extra-curricular attractions. 
Text and drawings fit together perfectly for some good 
adult fun. And happily married again as Kay Thomp- 
son’s voom-voom text and Hilary Knight’s drawings 
following the frisky little moppet Eloise around the in- 
nards of the august Hotel Plaza when Christmas in- 
toxicates the air. 


Snoppy 


* * * 


Clue-Works 
Frank E. O’Gorman, Contributing Editor 


Haggard, William The Teleman Touch 
little, Brown. Oct. 9, 1958. 206p. $3.50. (1) 


Recent reviews of Haggard’s Slow Burner have likened 
him to Waugh. I think the comparison is odorous. He 
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is neither as brilliant as Waugh, nor is his approach to 
the problem of construction the same. Haggard has a 
fine sense of dramatic irony, and a positively brilliant 
sense of story. He showed it in Slow Burner, and he 
brings it into final proof in The Teleman Touch. 


This is a story of a small West Indian island which sud- 
denly spouts oil. The ownership of the island is vague- 
ly mooted between England and an unidentified power 
until the oil spouts, then the ownership becomes im- 
portant indeed. There is the customary diplomatic 
mish-mosh, and behind this is the definite action of 
men who want to get the whole thing settled right 
now. Teleman is an agent sent in to settle it against 
England, and David Carr is the man who decides he 
will beat Teleman. The book has violence, romance, 
mystery, all the magic to make a fine old potboiler, and 
somehow it comes off brilliantly. It has also a magni- 
ficent portrayal of all the intrigue of diplomacy done 
by a man who knows it and loves to laugh at it. For a 
treat that will hold you to your seat, enthralled by the 
fascination of a brilliantly devised plot, and for writing 
that will make you hug yourself with sheer glee, I know 
no other book just published that will stand up with 
The Teleman Touch. 


* * * 


Downes, Donald Orders to Kill 
Rinehart. Sept. 15,1958. 248p. $3.00. (1) 


Gene Summers was a soft boy, raised by women, drafted 
into war, and somehow the hero of fifty bombing mis- 
sions over Europe. Then powerful friends drafted him 
into the OSS and they dropped him into France. He 
had killed many men with bombs. Now all he had to 
do was kill one man—personally. And suddenly he 
was convinced that the man did not need killing. 
But there was not the court of appeal to which he 
could turn. There was only the cold fact of the order 
to kill and the court of appeal totally out of reach. 


Orders to Kill is the story of the dilemma, the story 
of the problem of the personal kill, and it is told very 
well. I feel that the beginning of the book could have 
taken much rewrite, since the first few pages promise 
nothing of the terrific pace of action which develops 
later. But for a book that takes on a serious problem, 
I fell that Downes has done a really brave job. Worth 
the investment. 


* * * 


Bohle, Edgar The Man Who Disappeared 
Random House. Oct. 3, 1958. 217p. $2.95. (1) 


Edgar Bohle is a banker and chemical manufacturer in 
that chronological order. This is his first novel. It 
will almost certainly not be his last. It is the story of 
a man in a defense plant who is poisoned by the chemi- 
cals he must work with. When he meets another col- 
league in the plant one morning, he finds himself sud- 
denly declared eligible for the madhouse, since the col- 
league couldn’t possibly be there. He is prepared to 
accept this, when he sees a coffin that turns out not to 
be there and this is just a bit too much. He sets out 
to uncover the truth behind his hallucinations, and 
finds himself getting deeper into a vortex of confusion. 


The story is told well. There is probably just a bit too 
much use made of coincidence, and a few strings are 
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not knotted up at the end; but by and large it is a 
good piece of writing, with an interesting plot, some fine 
romance, and just the proper disposition of everyone as 
your little heart desires. A very consoling story. Cerf 
looks as though he’s got another good horse in the 
stable. 


* * * 


Allingham, Margery Tether’s End 
Doubleday. Oct. 2,1958. 215p. $3.50. (I) 

This author always gives a solid performance and her 
latest is right off the top of the deck. The title is both 
a place and a destiny for the leading character—a 
psychopathic murderer-robber. He has evaded capture 
for two years and Superintendent Luke and his good 
friend, Albert Campion, have never been absolutely 
sure the disparate crimes were those of one man. But 
the reader is in on several of them (especially the care- 
fully plotted and ruthless murder of a pleasant old 
man). The entertainment comes from the thrill of 
the chase as the police slowly bring him to the tether’s 
end of a hangman’s rope. 


* * * 


The 7th Mourner 


Gardiner, Dorothy 
189p. $2.95. 


— (Crime Club) Oct. 2, 1958. 


When Old Harriet Orchard came to die her affairs 
were in order. But they were not quite in the order 
she really wanted, so she called in a strange lawyer and 
sat him down at a typewriter in her room to take a 
new will. It was one final gesture of protest in the 
life of one who had long been an iconoclast. There 
was one provision which left Sheriff Moss Magill, an 
old feuding friend, one hundred thousand dollars. He 
had to do only one slight thing to get it—take the ashes 
of Harriet back to Rowanmuir in the Scottish High- 
lands to bury them at Bein Biorach. Reluctantly the 
Sheriff takes off with the ashes, to join the other lega- 
tees there for the burial. Only when he gets there 
does he realize that the trip was more than a crazy 
whim of Harriet. He finds himself up to his neck in 
trouble, and the trouble is murder. Naturally he solves 
it. There is a very fine cast of characters hovering 
around him in the highlands, and it makes for a most 
unusual murder story with a very different cast of 
characters. You’ll probably find it different and worth 
reading. 


* * * 


. . Or Be He Dead 
1958. 191p. $2.95. 


Carmichael, Harry ‘ 
— (Crime Club. Oct. 2, 


Paul Craven is a totally useless son of a fairly wealthy 
man. He disappears one night and papa is told to fork 
up lots of money to get him back and to hush an un- 
known scandal. Papa hires an insurance investigator, 
John Piper, to check into the story, and John very 
shortly begins to find bodies in every chest in sight. It 
becomes much more than he bargained for, with the 
plot jumping back and forth in a most confusing but 
most delightful manner. It is really a very conny writ- 
ing job, all told, but still manages to be one of the de- 
lights of the season. Well worth the asking price. Just 
prepare yourself for a new twist every time you turn 
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a couple of pages. Somehow it all works out mos 
logically in the end, a superb trick. 


* * * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 
Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
wk Indicates book Specially Recommended 
te indicates book Recommended 
Attwater, Donald (Comp.) A Dictionary of Saints 
Based on Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Kenedy. Oct. 16, 
1958. 280p. $4.50. 
According to the jacket, this one-volume edition “in. 
cludes the more than 2,500 saints and beati who figure 
in the larger work along with a carefully selected num. 
ber of less important holy men and women.” Alpha 
betically arranged on a two-column page, the entries 
are made under the English form of the name, when 
possible. The information, from two lines to half a 
column in length, covers liturgical office (i.e., bishop, 
martyr, etc.), vital dates when known, holy activities, 
feast day, confirmation of ancient cultus by the Holy 
See, volume and page references to the four-volume 
revised Butler, and citation of the saint’s name in the 
Roman Martyrology. The work should be useful both 
to the library which cannot afford the larger work, and 
to the one which owns it. In the latter instance, con- 
siderable wear and tear may be saved the more costly 
set by using whenever possible this relatively inexpen- 
sive volume. 


* * * 


Ball, Zachary Keelboat Journey 
= by Hans Helwig. Dutton. Aug. 29, 1958. 190p. 
Keelboating in 1831 up the waters of the Big Muddy 
with the purpose of establishing a trading post for the 
Indians of the Oregon Territory is the setting for a 
story of a homeless boy who stopped off in St. Louis in 
hope of finding work. Neatly integrated with the story 
of young Garth and his slightly older friend, Dave, who 
are the hunters and sometimes the rowers of the boat, 
are the vicissitudes to which the journey is subject: 
hidden snags, floods, dangerous rapids, hostile Black 
feet. Not to speak of treachery on board, and the day- 
by-day rowing, poling and laborious cordelling up 
stream to reach the headwaters of the Missouri 
Through young Garth’s consciousness we realize the 
significance of the journey since only through such trad 
ing posts will settlement eventually come, and only 
with settlement will Great Britain be warded off. 
Through his eyes we see the virgin territory lush with 
game, and the boisterous, hard-working, hard-fighting 
crew who made the journey successful. Easy reading 
and good adventure for junior high boys. 


* * * 
Booth, Esma Rideout Kalena 
Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. Longmans. Aug. 20, 


1958. 182p. $3.00. 


Set in the Belgian Congo, the story reveals the cor 
flicting forces between old tribal customs and new 
found freedoms for the young—particularly their effect 
on Kalena, affianced bride of Mulela, son of a neigh 
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boring chief. Older than the average African bride, 
Kalena’s marriage has been delayed because of her 
mother’s illness. While waiting for his bride, Mulela 
found employment in the city, learned to enjoy the 
white man’s ways, and became a leader in questionable 
dub activities. After receiving part of the customary 
bride price, Kalena’s father sent her to school in the 
city, at the chief’s suggestion, to learn the domestic 
arts necessary for the wife of a tribal chief of the new 
order. While at the mission school, Kalena tasted the 
pleasures of books, glimpsed the life in the new order, 
met Mulela informally, and again crossed paths with 
Sana, a medical assistant who also believed in the new 
freedom, but a freedom through knowledge rather than 
force. Faced with an important decision, Kalena chose 
to plan a future with Sana after the bride price shall 
have been paid back by her teaching. A likely plot, 
credible characters and authentic village background, 
but the contributing episodes to the story are contrived 
and weak, hence the expectations aroused in the be- 
ginning chapters do not materialize altogether satis- 
factorily. 

Frances C. Dowling, 

Dunmore High School, 

Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Cavanna, Betty Stars in Her Eyes 
Morrow. Sept. 24,1958. 256p. $2.95. 

The teen-agers who await another novel from the 
Cavanna pen will probably accept with open arms this 
slight story about the daughter of a famous TV name. 
Those who insist on a little reality with their romance 
will find Magda’s miraculous changes too much in too 
little time. As the story opens, the author does a good 
job in portraying a busy family life in Manhattan. She 
makes Magda (called Maggie) typical of her age: 
chubby, and dreaming of being irresistible; lonely, 
imagining wide popularity; afraid and inexperienced, 
wanting to be like her famous father. When her chance 
comes and she is given a spot on her father’s program, 
Magda realizes as does her audience that she is without 
training, poise and audience appeal. A fast-moving 
year in Paris with dancing school, French, and voice 
lessons, makes the stars dance in Magda’s eyes. Sud- 
denly she becomes attractive, appealing and completely 
poised. Her second TV appearance is the beginning 
of her way to stardom. This success story may encour- 
age other teen-age girls to aim high; but success is here 
made to appear too easy. 


Sister M. Angelisse, I.H.M.., 
West Central Catholic High School, 


Kingston, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


*Coombs, Charles Wings at Sea 
Morrow. Sept. 24, 1958. 223p., photogs. $3.75. 


A friendly “You” approach, short sentences, large, 
well-spaced type, enthusiasm for the subject, and about 
100 clear photographs invite the boy interested in naval 
aviation to read, if he needs such an invitation. Most 
boys don’t. When he gets into the book he finds, un- 
cluttered by technical details, a satisfying amount of 
information about launching a plane from a carrier, the 
Preparatory training flyers must go through, how a 
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carrier is laid out and what activities take place on her, 
how planes are catapulted into the air and how tracked 
by radarscope, the tricky details of landing on ship 
again, and the safety and rescue measures undertaken 
to protect all flyers against trouble. Other chapters 
briefly describe 22 types of naval aircraft and seven 
types of guided missiles, including the sidewinder much 
in the news these days. Last of all is a glance into the 
future which questions the ability of the human body 
to keep up with heavier planes and enlarged power 
plants, looks more hopefully at veritical and/or short 
take-off and landing aircraft. A brief glossary and an 
index complete the book. Since the author expressly 
states that naval aviation will remain for the foreseeable 
future in the hands of eager, sharp young men, the 
book can be used as vocational reading as well as for 
recreational material. 


* * * 


Betty Cornell’s All About Boys 
Prentice. Sept. 24, 1958. 


Cornell, Betty 
Illustrated by Abbi Damerow. 
207p. $3.95. 

As the author points out in her opening pages, this 
“is not so much what boys are like, but what boys like 
—in girls.” So she tells girls that teen-aged boys are 
just as uncertain and frightened as girls are, that none 
are alike, but the rest of her text is devoted to discuss- 
ing dates, blind and double included, what to do about 
smoking, drinking and petting, what to do if things 
go wrong on a date, how to know if it is love, how to 
break up gracefully, plus a few hints about growing up, 
handling opposition at the source (family, usually) and 
how to get and take advice. The point of view is 
seemingly very liberal, but the judgment is often quali- 
fied later. Thus, “If you do want to kiss him good night, 
that’s your business,” but a few pages later she tells 
about the “inexcusably rude, spoiled and childish” 
date who reacted unpleasantly when she didn’t want 
to. Similarly, a completely unchaperoned party in a 
home is “a somewhat questionable affair in my opinion, 
and something that certainly should be checked with 
your parents before you attend.” “If you want to go 
steady, if it’s the thing to do in your set, if life seems 
much more fun that way—then by all means do it.” 
But she thinks that being a girl in the days before going 
steady became custom might have been more suspense- 
ful and exciting. Some 32 pages consist of forms for 
rating the man of the hour and the reader on their 
dating qualities and performance. Another 52 pages 
offer an opportunity to keep a weekly diary. These 
would indicate that the book is intended for private 
rather than library ownership. 


* * * 


*Crisler, Lois Arctic Wild 
Harper. Sept. 17,1958. 301p., photogs. $4.85. 


Addressed to adults but equally enjoyable to discrimi- 
nating older teen-agers who love nature, the idea of 
pitting human ingenuity against natural forces, and 
beautifully fresh figures of speech, this account of 18 
months spent by a Walt Disney photographer and his 
wife at remote, uninhabited and largely unknown points 
in the Alaskan peninsula is a completely new experi- 
ence. First and most memorable is the reaction of the 
two to the wilderness where alone Mrs. Crisler tells us 
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man is truly free. And yet the scene sometimes palled. 
Speaking of the long summer day, she says: “My eyes 
tired. I longed for the gentle darkness and stars of the 
temperate zone. Never here would men have cried a 
dawn call to pale sky brightening over high crags. What 
poetry could be indigenous here? Nothing romantic. 
Only something grand beyond men’s fond dabbling in 
mystery. Here in the ever-sun one felt the pulse of life 
itself, beating fast.” 


Older girls will be aghast at the primitive housekeeping 
arrangements which had to be accepted where every 
ounce counted in the flown-in total and had to be 
backpacked to the camp, and where a tent sufficed in 
one spot in temperatures far below zero, and a plywood 
“cracker box” (luxury to the writer!) at another point. 
Pancakes seemed to be the staple diet, and the author 
uncomplainingly comments on one occasion on the 
lack of protein food. Boys will probably be equally 
startled by the two’s going into a region where grizzlies 
roamed at will and caribou herds swept over mountain 
and plain, armed only for a short time with a small 
gun and four bullets which their pilot thrust on them— 
and weaponless the rest of the period. Both sexes will 
be amazed by the couple’s success in taming first two 
young wolves and later five more, and the entrancing 
pictures they supply of their contacts with these ani- 
mals, as well as their description of wolf ways and 
personalities. Many stock opinions fall by the wayside 
in these accounts. Written with freshness, vividness 
and unassuming restraint, this is an unusual book for 


all who respond to beauty of phrase and courage of 
spirit. 


* * * 


Dahl, Borghild Karen 


Dutton. Aug. 29, 1958. 313p. $3.50. 


This is a reprint of an absorbing novel dealing with 
pioneer days in the Middle West. Family problems 
led this young Norwegian girl to leave her homeland 
and come to this country in the early 70’s. Starting 
out as a servant maid she diligently employed herself 
to learning the language. It was not long before she 
and her extremely impractical husband were crossing 
the wild plains to establish themselves in the Dakota 
Territory. Her optimism and integrity furnish an effec- 
tive story filled with details which helped to build not 
only homes but communities. Her kindness and con- 
sideration for others brought her popularity. She was 
ever ready to encounter the difficult and unpleasant 
situation as well as that of a more pleasant and agree- 
able nature. As a typical woman from overseas, Karen 
brought with her the courage, honesty and capacity for 
hard work which whipped the wilderness into shape— 
a lesson for all our young people today. Recommended 
for older girls in particular. 


Sister M. Ildephonse, S.S.N.D., 
Academy of Our Lady, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


The Yellow Hat 
Doubleday. Oct. 2, 1958. 


Faulkner, Nancy 
Illustrated by Tim O’Sullivan. 
212p. $2.95. 

We get a different picture here of Wat Tyler, England’s 
14th-Century reformer-rebel, one that shows him start- 
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ing out decently firm and intent upon alleviating the 
lot of the serfs and peasant tax-payers, but quickly 
succumbing to blood-lust and greed. Central figure js 
Adam, an adolescent Kentish serf without a surname 
who breaks away from the mob when the gentle Arch. 
bishop Sudbury is murdered, joins a band of cut-throats 
temporarily, breaks away from them to become varlet 
in a tavern (hence his adopted patronymic, Potman), 
is taught to read by Chaucer’s maid servant, takes sane. 
tuary in the cathedral when accused of theft, and js 
there given further lessons in writing and reading by 
the canon of the chapter. Having spent his year and a 
day in London without detection, Adam is freed of his 
bondage to the manor and so is ready, at Chaucer’s 
suggestion, to become Adam Scrivener. The period 
background is colorful and authentic, reproducing to 
some degree Chaucer’s spring-freshness. The charac. 
ters are likeable, Dan Chaucer particularly, thouch 
Adam is overly naive and quixotic, and the relations 
between master and serving maid seem over-familiar 
for the age. The plot is a bit jerky, opening with a 
scene in the Chaucer household, quickly shifting to a 
Kent manor, and then back again to a London street, 
depending much upon unlikely chance for its denoue 
ment. And, it must be admitted, the title is far-fetched. 
In spite of all of which, it is a pleasant story which 
will give considerable enjoyment to young readers and 
a certain amount of information, as well. 


* * * 


*Felton, Ronald Oliver 

Mohawk Valley; by Ronald Welch (pseud.) 
Illustrated by William Stobbs. Criterion. Sept. 17, 1958. 
226p., map. $3.50. 
Another of this author’s virile, fast-moving, period 
stories. This one tells of Alan Carey’s experiences 
when, after being branded a cardcheat and coward at 
Cambridge University, he is sent by his father to look 
into possible defalcations of an agent on that noble 
man’s American estate. He learns wilderness survival 
in the company of a backwoodsman and scout. And 
he narrowly escapes death at the instigation of the 
agent, fights his way out of running an Indian gauntlet, 
takes part in the French and Indian War, renders able 
service at the battle for Quebec, and is cleared of the 
cheating charge. With not a female contributing to 
the plot, this is exciting reading. The author is par 
ticularly successful in making clear the independent, 
self-sufficient nature of the American backwoodsmen, 
their attitude toward Indian “hostiles,” and the ac 
tivity, confusion and progress of a battle scene whether 
at sea or on land. The woodscraft seems authentic, 
as well. 


* * * 


Exploring the Planets 
Garden City Books. Sept. 18, 


*Gallant, Roy 

Illustrated by John Polgreen. 
1958. 123p. $2.95. 
Ancther handsome, dramatically illustrated text by the 
author of Exploring the Sun (Best Sellers, Sept. 15, 
1958). Like the earlier book, this recapitulates ancient 
beliefs on the subject, then carefully reviews opinions 
of outstanding astronomers in accounting for the origin, 
nature, relative distances from sun and earth, presence 
or lack of atmosphere, comparative size, orbit and rote 
tion, and likelihood of human occupation, on each of 
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the planets. Cautiously, also, the author points out 
how much we do not know about all the planets and 
their satellites. A Table of Planets is appended which 
ves among other data information on such topics as 
man’s relative weight on each, length of year, moons, 
tc. End papers direct amateurs in locating five planets 
wer each of the twelve months during 1958-69. For 
unior high students and such of their elders whose 
udy of astronomy has been neglected, this makes 
colorful, easy-to-take reading. 


* * * 


Pancho, A Dog of the Plains 
World. Oct. 7, 1958. 185p. 


Grant, Bruce 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
$2.75. 
The story of Pancho’s fidelity is based on a true one. 
For about two weeks, this big, black, Mexican shepherd 
dog remained on guard in a lonely section of south- 
west Texas. He couldn’t understand exactly why he 
was left alone in Crow Flat to guard the engineers’ 
valuable equipment in the “ambulance,” but he obeyed 
nevertheless. Almost human in his perception, how- 
ever, Pancho surmised it was the Apaches. The 
Apaches whom Pancho hated with all his might. After 
all, the long white scar on his right side was the work 
of an Apache. Little Jim was an Indian, too; but he 
was a good boy, a Pueblo, whose ma and pa had been 
killed by Apaches. And so, it was plumb natural for 
Little Jim and Pancho to like each other. And, 12- 
year-olds and thereabouts will like Little Jim and 
Pancho. They may be inclined to read quickly through 
some of the more detailed informational descriptions of 
southwest Texas in 1880, but they will gaze long and 
lovingly at the fine, (some two-page spread), black-and- 
white illustrations of Pancho and Little Jim and the 
Texas Rangers. 

Sister M. Emma, SS.C.M., 

Andrean Catholic High School, 

Gary, Indiana 


* * * 


Hannum, Alberta Pierson Paint the Wind 
— by Beatien Yazz. Viking. Oct. 5, 1958. 206p. 
50. 


The author picks up the story of the gifted Indian boy, 
little No-Shirt, whose earlier years she described in 
Spin a Silver Dollar (1945), by beginning with his 
World War II service. Enlisting at 15, the boy had 
translator’s assignment in China where the Navaho 
language was used for transmitting secret messages. 
Then we are told about his picking up again his old 
racial traditions, his building a white man’s house (to 
the not wholly complete approval of fellow tribesmen), 
of his courtship and marriage. An Author’s Note ex- 
plains that seven years’ attempt to make the marriage 
work failed because the boy has become too closely 
identified with the white man’s world. Woven around 
his activities is the fabric of life at the trading post and 
occasional incidents in tribal history, especially those 
relating to white-Indian relations. Nominally Catholic, 
the roots of these Navahos’ ancient culture are still 
deeper and stronger than their external observance of 
the white man’s religion. Illuminating brief analyses 
of the boy’s painting, accompanied by delicate colored 
Plates of these, highlight the book. Written with deep 
sympathy for and understanding of the Navaho, and 
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incidentally revealing the heart-warming personalities 
of the trader and his wife who made the boy their 
protégé. Upperclassmen who appreciate sensitive writ- 
ing and can share in another’s growing pains, however 
alien the background, will revel in this. 


*x* * * 
The Odd One 


Harrison, Crane Blossom 

Little. Aug. 11, 1958. 269p. $3.00. 
Patricia, youngest of three children in the Castle family, 
was also The Odd One. Obsessed by the thought that 
she was ugly and that she must be an Indian, adopted 
by this blonde family of handsome people, she also re- 
sented her family’s not recognizing the fact that she 
was growing up. The influence of her best friend, 
Alberta, was no help, either. In desperation, Mrs. 
Castle called on her mother (the heroine in the au- 
thor’s Tomorrow for Patricia) for help. Grandma Pat 
had come through successfully her own problems and 
she solved this case, too. During a visit to Arizona 
with her grandmother, Patricia learned she was not an 
Indian, nor adopted. And Grandma Pat convinced her 
that she could be beautiful by thinking and doing for 
others instead of concentrating on herself. It is an 
old theme, though the plot and some of the characters 
are vivid and different. Younger girls may be inter- 
ested in applying Grandma Pat’s suggestions to them- 


selves. 
Sister M. Ildephonse, S.S.N.D. 
o OF - 


MackKellar, William 
McKay. Sept. 5,1958. 151p. $2.75. 


A transfer student at Stephen Foster High in New 
York, Greg Thomson was unhappy that he could not 
continue to play soccer because of a partial foot ampu- 
tation. Coach Walker, aware of Greg’s earlier record, 
encouraged him to play goalie, and Greg gradually 
learned to adjust to his injury and to compensate for 
it. Competition and conflict came from another trans- 
fer player, a selfish but skilled player. Gradually, how- 
ever, the two boys realized that team play rather than 
individual stardom pays off in goals made. Like The 
Team That Wouldn’t Quit by the same author, this 
story illustrates the value of sports in training char- 
acter. While many American boys do not know soccer 
or play it, the reader will learn enough about the sport 
through the coach’s instructions to the team to enjoy 
the story. The dialog rings true and there is plenty of 
action. The characters have individuality, and their 
conflicts and clashes are typical of the adolescent. A 
wholesome and refreshing story which should appeal 
to students from the seventh to the ninth grades. 
Nicholas J. McNeil, S.J., 
Cheverus High School, 
Portland, Maine 


* * * 


Neal, Harry Edward 
Skyblazers: Your Career in Aviation 
Sept. 22, 1958. 192p., photogs. $3.50. 


Rather more solid in presentation, certainly wider in 
scope and more detailed in its facts than the foregoing 
Coombs title, this is not limited to one field of aviation 


A Goal for Greg 


Messner. 
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but considers flying both in the three Services and in 
industry. Moreover, aviation opportunities for both 
men and women are discussed. Not surprisingly, the 
chapter on naval aviation includes some of the facts 
covered by Coombs, but there are other phases, par- 
ticularly those relating to the non-flying crew, which 
are found only here. The book is logically developed, 
beginning with an overview of aviation history in Amer- 
ica. Comes next an account of the making of a plane, 
from the idea in the collective minds of agency or air- 
lines company down to the final testing before the 
plane is put into production. Included here is a list 
of companies that offer career possibilities, together 
with their specialities. High point of the section on 
flying is the list of about 90 items which captain and 
flight engineer must check from the preparation for 
take-off to the securing of batteries and gear pins after 
landing. One especially helpful chapter describes the 
ground workers, their qualifications, duties, opportuni- 
ties and compensation. Three equally helpful lists are 
included which inform the reader of a number of 
manufacturers of aircraft and accessories, of commer- 
cial airlines, and of educational institutions offering 
courses in aeronautical engineering. There is a full 
bibliography, and in the Introduction an impressive list 
of agencies, individuals, companies and services who 
provided the author with information. Not quite so 


readable as the author’s fine Nature’s Guardian and 
Pathfinders: U.S.A., this is still eminently useful for the 
boy seriously considering a career in aviation. 


* * * 


Norton, Alice Mary 
Star Gate; by André Norton (pseud.) 
Harcourt. Aug. 20, 1958. 192p. $3.00. 


After 500 years on the planet Gorth, a super race, the 
semidivine Star Lords, depart, leaving behind a small 
group of their members who would undo the harm 
they believe was done by imposing their superior cul- 
ture on the natives. Joining them is a half-blood youth, 
part Star and part Gorthian, driven from his native 
holding by a usurper. Together the little group pass 
through a shimmering gate that affords passage to an- 
other place and period on Gorth, a would-have-been 
land in which live their evil counterparts, the Dark 
People, who did not take the turning their better 
natures took long before. Thanks to a magic stone 
possessed by the youth, one which is apparently energy- 
charged, the Star Lords drive out the Dark People and 
then take off for another planet, leaving the natives to 
develop as they freely choose. The book is woven 
tightly in a web of symbolism which will not be clear 
to every adolescent. At the opening, strange terms for 
stranger fauna (mord, sa-mord, larng, tetee, darg) take 
a little adjusting to. Once started, the plot moves 
swiftly, minority rights are strongly championed, the 
theme is well worked out, and the suspense sustained 
ee This comes under the heading of fantasy 
iction. 


* * x 
Nye, Harriet Kamm 
Dodd. July 21,1958. 277p. $3.00. 


At 17, Angelique Girard was brought home from her 
boarding school in Green Bay, Wisconsin, to replace 


Uncertain April 


Norton — Nye — Randall — Robertson 


Best SELLER; 


her dead mother in their Lake Superior island home 
It was 1872 and the end of a savagely cold, prolonged 
winter which had brought the islanders to the borde 
of starvation. With Angelique the reader suffers the 
pangs of hunger and despair as the girl tries to work 
out what her mother might have done under the cir. 
cumstances. Eventually, the first spring ship arrives 
with food and supplies. On board is a young school 
master, the first to come to the island. His coming 
marks the unwanted indication of progress to the 
islanders. But to Angelique it marks the deepening 
of emotional maturity, as first love proves to be true 
love. There is good feeling here for details of back 
woods life in pioneer times, and a feeling for the back 
woods as well. The book makes absorbing reading for 
high school girls. 

Sister M. Ann Virginia, C.S.C.,, 

Schlarman High School, 

Danville, Illinois 


* * * 


Randall, Janet Miracle of Sage Valley 
Decorations by Brinton Turkle. Longmans. Sept. 17, 1958, 
185p. $2.75. 

A dude ranch, and a working one at that, would have 
been the last place 16-year-old Pat Regan would choose 
for a summer vacation. If it hadn’t been that she was 
too old for such childishness, she would have burst 
into tears. But that, she figured, would not keep her 
mother from remarrying, nor her father from going to 
Saudi Arabia on business. A victim of circumstances, 
Pat coped with her problem as best she could. With 
Ken Raintree, a shy but teasing young cowboy, too; also 
with Jean van Meter, her sophisticated roommate; and 
with Hazel Banner, sympathetic and understanding 
owner of Banner Ranch for girls. Adventures aplenty, 
a bit of ronmance, too, await the teen-age reader, even 
as they greeted Pat in Wildcat Canyon when first she 
became interested in saving a wounded mare and her 
tiny foal trapped there. The icy wall she had built 
around herself—afraid to trust anyone, afraid to love 
anyone—began to melt, until it crumbled completely 
and she found herself and a new purpose in life. This 
delightful story will, no doubt, help other girls with 
problems come to know and find themselves. 


Sister M. Emma, SS.C.M. 
*x* * * 


Robertson, Keith If Wishes Were Horses 
oo” by Paul Kenedy. Harper. Sept. 3, 1958 246p. 
2.95. 


An interest-awakening first chapter introduces the story 
of a club-footed, newly orphaned, 14-year-old boy from 
Chicago who goes to a little Iowa town to live with his 
mother’s brother and the latter’s puritanical tyrant of 
a wife. The time is the early 1900’s when livery stables 
played a big part in transportation, and the boy escapes 
from his uncomfortable home to work in his uncle’ 
stable whenever possible. While the plot is not pat 
ticularly outstanding and the characters are plain 
figures, there are several scenes portraying the Middle 
West of the period which are effective: a Fourth of 
July celebration during which an impromptu horse race 
occurs, a tornado, and a threshing bee. All of thes 
make a pleasant story for junior high, which loses noth 
ing by being focused on a boy’s love for a horse. 
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OcroBER 15, 1958 
x5mith, Edesse Peary The Pokes of Gold 
Dodd. Sept. 2, 1958. 207p. $2.75. 

The 1958 winner of the Boys’ Life-Dodd, Mead Prize 
Competition is a well-paced ,exciting story about an 
Oregon boy, orphaned at 14 and placed with a brutal 
farm family. Chance throws Louie Duval in the com- 
pany of an old goldminer, Daniel Vault, who is search- 
ing for the white man who years before robbed him of 
his pokes of gold while disguised as an Indian. The 
thief proves to be the stepfather in the farm family in 
which Louie is placed. In his effort to destroy Daniel 
and re cover the gold he had lost at the very moment 
of stealing it, this evil character involves Louie and 
Daniel in a series of adventures which include jail, 
shooting, near-death by drowning, search of an Indian 
burial ground, near-burning at the stake, and eventual 
recovery of the gold. Pleasantest interlude for Louie 
among all the danger and fear is his short stay with the 
town doctor who could have saved the boy much of his 
panic if the latter had confided in him. The locale 
and the Indian background are skillfully sketched in, 
small-town coastal life in the 1870’s convincingly sug- 
gested, the action seems plausible and at times inevi- 
table, though the boy’s willingness to tell his story on 
occasion and not to tell it when it would do him most 
good might be questioned by a captious reader. It is 
not likely, however, that boys carried along by the 
sweep of the story will be bothered by such a minor 
detail. 


* * * 


ekStolz, Mary And Love Replied 
Harper. Oct. 15,1958. 245p. $2.75. 

More tangible, less introspective and elusive than some 
of the author’s earlier books for older teen-age girls, 
this story of contrasting goals on the part of two young 
people proceeds from a not unusual real-life situation— 
difference in educational backgrounds. Betty, at 17 in 
her senior high school year, looks forward to college; 
but Cliff, who stopped school in the second year of 
high school and who is clever with his hands, plans a 
career in the building trade “where education isn’t 
necessary.” Betty finds Cliff the preferred one among 
all her group, but though he takes her to school daily 
in his truck Betty always leaves the truck two blocks 
from the schoolhouse. And the night that Cliff is 
taking her to New York for dinner and a show and he 
turns up in windbreaker and outgrown suit, she insists 
he borrow her father’s topcoat. It takes Uncle Sam’s 
call for service to make Betty realize Cliff is the im- 
portant consideration, not his external circumstances, 
that “if you love someone . . . you take each other as 
you are,” and to make Cliff decide to finish school while 
taking his Army training. A little easier to read than 
some of the author’s earlier stories, but no less valid in 
its analysis of values. 


* * * 


kkSutcliff, Rosemary 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping. 
207p. $3.25. 

The author of the excellent stories about Roman Britain 
here drops back further into history to the Bronze Age 
i southern England. Central figure is Drem, 12 years 
old at the story’s opening and intent upon training for 


Warrior Scarlet 


Walck. Sept. 24, 1958. 
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warrior status with its coveted privilege of wearing the 
scarlet cloak. Handicapped by a crippled arm which 
prevents use of the bow and arrow, the boy must de- 
pend upon his spear when at 15 and following three 
years of training in the Boys’ House he is under ritual 
obligation to kill a wolf unaided. When he fails the 
test he becomes an outcast, fit only to tend sheep with 
the Little Dark People, the Half People whom Drem’s 
tribe have dispossessed and now use as servants. Like 
all this author’s books, the historical details are accu- 
rate, vivid and full, the characterization life-like and 
recognizable. Since this plot deals with universals such 
as handicap, first failure and perseverance in the face 
of odds, the whole makes an unusually appealing story, 
one of the author’s best. 


* * * 


Vance, Marguerite Song for a Lute 
o— by J. L. Pellicer. Dutton. Aug. 29, 1958. 160p. 
Against a background of colorful English pageantry 
Marguerite Vance gives youthful readers the tragic 
story of King Richard III and of Anne Neville, daughter 
of Warwick the Kingmaker. Her interpretation par- 
allels that of some modern historians who look upon 
Richard Crookback with more kindness than did 
Shakespeare and older scholars. We are shown Richard 
and his brothers George and Louis, Anne and her sister 
Isaobel, growing up together, with certain traits of char- 
acter showing up early in each. During the War of the 
Roses, Anne, aged 14, becomes a pawn in the political 
campaign of Europe. Though in love with the gentle 
young Richard, she is married off to the son of Mar- 
guerite of Anjou, thanks to her father’s traitorous 
scheming. When danger threatens too closely, she 
escapes disguised as a scullery maid. Remaining stead- 
fast in her love for Richard, she is eventually rewarded 
when death releases her from her husband and Rich- 
ard’s winning the throne brings her to his side as Queen 
of England. The author acknowledges in a note that 
the mystery of the Princes of the Tower has never been 
completely solved and that, this being so, she chooses 
not to hold Richard responsible for their murder. She 
keeps the intricate historical skeins taut and straight, 
makes the dialog natural and appropriate to the 
speakers, the characterization plausible and well-bal- 
anced. Her story is a pleasant idyll, romantically con- 
ceived, which girls will like regardless of their history 
background. At the present stage of our knowledge it 
has as good a chance of being true as the older, darker 


verdict. 
Sister M. Ann Virginia, C.S.C. 
* * * 
White, Dale 
John Wesley Powell, Geologist-Explorer 
Messner. Sept. 22,1958. 192p. $2.95. 


*Wibberley, Leonard 


Wes Powell, Conqueror of the Grand Canyon 


Farrar. Aug. 18, 1958. 216p., map on lining paper. $3.00. 
(Ariel Books) 


Two-new books call young America’s attention to the 


‘personality and accomplishments of the first head of 


the Bureau of Ethnology, the second chief of the 
United States Geological Survey (which he was largely 
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instrumental in establishing), the man who never saw 
the Reclamation Bureau founded but which he pro- 
moted actively all his later years, and the first man to 
explore and map the dizzily dangerous Colorado River. 
Both books pay tribute to the persistence with which 
the son of a poor itinerant Methodist missionary ob- 
tained his education practically unaided, and to the 
original figure, Big George Crookham, who first awak- 
ened the boy’s interest in the “Book of Nature.” Both 
cover his service in the Civil War where he lost an 
arm, his marriage, teaching career, work in behalf of 
badly cheated Indians, and subsequent jousting with 
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politicians and bureaucrats. But where Wibberle 
makes the Grand Canyon trip the pivotal point of 
Powell’s life and devotes over one-third of his book to 
that famous expedition, Dale White writes a story biog. 
raphy into which the expedition fits as a part only, 
The Wibberley treatment is straightforward and vigoy. 
ous, the White account much more detailed (excep, 
for the Grand Canyon trip), and pays greater attention 
to relations between Powell and his wife (somtime; 
sentimentally so), with freer, more imaginative dialog 
Both are interesting, but the Wibberley work is much 
stronger. 
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